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PREFACE 



The volume now in the reader's hands, requires a few 
introductory words of explanation. 

It is a translation of a French work of fiction, 
written by M. M. Erckmann-Chatrian, the well- 
known authors of the " Conscript," " Waterloo," and 
the " Blockade." The many English readers of these 
three volumes, I venture to think, will find "Th&ese" 
in no respect inferior to them. 

For promoting the publication of a work of fiction 
like this, I think it almost needless to make any 
apology. I have not the slightest sympathy with 
those who denounce all "stoiy books," and disapprove 
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of their circulation. At this rate we might object to 
every parable, fable, and apalogue in Scripture ! "So 
doubt there are many works of fiction which are of 
mischievous tendency ; but there are others which 
are healthy in tone, rich in useful information, and 
eminently calculated to do good. In short, there are 
"fictions and fictions." To condemn all because 
some are bad, is unreasonable. The abuse of a thing 
is no argument against the use of it. 

The story of "Therese the Cantiniere" has one 
recommendation about it, which weighs much with 
me. It is admirably suited to young readers, and very 
likely to arrest their attention. It is for their sakes 
especially that I have consented to assist its publi- 
cation in an English dress. I have long felt that 
there is an immense dearth of really useful and 
instructive books for the younger members of English 
families. It is of the utmost importance to encourage 
in them a taste for reading, but the great difficulty is to 
find the books you require ; to find something which 
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they will read without getting hanu, and will enjoy 
reading without feeling tired. It is sheer nonsense to 
expect boys and girls to read Paley^ and Butler, and 
Chalmers, and Macaulay, and Alison, and Milton, and 
Shakspeare, and Mrs. Somerville, all the evening! 
iNTot one in a score of them will do it They want 
books suited to their age, and fitted to their order of 
mind; and if you do not supply them with such 
books, — and these too of an interesting kind, — you 
must not be surprised if they greedily devour all 
sorts of literary trash. Let those who have no chil- 
dren think me wrong for saying this, if they please. 
I would rather see my boys openly reading fictions 
like "Eobinson Crusoe," — Marry at 's "Masterman 
Eeady" and "Poor Jack,"— " Ballantyne's "Life- 
boat," — or the " Conscript " and " Waterloo," than 
detect them secretly smuggling into their bedrooms 
those gaudy-looking, unwholesome, sensational ro- 
mances which now-a-days cover half the book-stalls 
of railway stations. 
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Now I think that the Yolume I have undertaken 
to edit is eminently healthy in tone, replete with 
interesting matter, and especially suited to young 
people. I think so for the following reasons : — 

(1) It contains life-like pictures of the private life 
and habits of the middle and lower classes in a Con- 
tinental viUaga This is a subject, I suspect, of 
which most English people know nothing at aU. Of 
life in Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Ham- 
burgh, St. Petersburgh, Naples, Florence, Lisbon, 
we may have some idea. Of life in the myriads 
of smaU towns and villages in Europe, where 
millions of our fellow creatures are ever dwelling 
and dying, most of us have no idea at all. I 
think the tale now in the reader's hand, supplies an 
admirable view of a Continental interior. It opens 
up fresh scenes of interesting details. It is singularly 
full of delicate touches^ and beautiful lights and 
shades. 

(2) Furthermoie, it contains most vivid descriptions 
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of the realities and horrors of war. This, again, is 
a subject of which the dwellers in happy England 
hare very faint and inadequate conceptions. They 
do not realize the enormous difference between 
a regiment on parade, in times of peace, and the 
same regiment on actual service in the field. 
They have little idea of the things that go on 
daily in the stem business of campaign,— of the 
march, the foraging, the bivouac, and the action. 
Boys and girls who only know that soldiers wear 
pretty uniforms^ and that regimental bands play 
lively music, ought to learn betimes that war is a 
deadly evfl. however necessary it sometimes may 
be; and that it always entails an immense amount 
of private misery and distress, however skilfully 
carried on. I think the reader of "Th&^se" who 
studies the account of the battle in the square of 
Anstadt, — the description of the state of the 
village the day after the battle, — and the history 
of the battle of FroeschwiUer,— will hardly fidl to 
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see that war is a dreadful thing, and that it is a 
very serious thing to be a soldier! A commission 
in the army should not be sought unadvisedly, 
lightly, and without thought. 

(3) Finally, the tone of the book throughout appears 
to me sensible, manly, and natural There is nothing 
mawkish or sentimental about it. There is not an 
overpowering, wearisome, unnatural, sickening dose of 
flirtation, love, and marriage. There is nothing like 
sensationalism, nothing like extravagant and impos- 
sible incident, nothing like scene-painting for mere 
effect The story is told throughout in the simplest 
style; and you feel, as you read it, that you are 
reading nothing which might not happen any day 
in war. Best of all, there is a good moral standard 
all over the book, a marked reverence for Holy 
Scripture, and a conspicuous absence of anything 
likely to offend the feelings of a Protestant Chris- 
tian. 

Such are the reasons why I now venture to le- 
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commend this little volume to the favourable con- 
sideration of all who want to find interesting reading 
for young people. 

It only remains to say that I must decline much 
responsibility for the manner in which the work of 
translation from French into English has been ex- 
ecuted This is a labour which I have left to others, 
as I frankly confess that I have not time for it. 
Besides this, I am more familiar with the old French 
of Du Bosc's and Mestrezat's sermons, than with the 
modem French of such writers as Erckmann-Chatrian. 
My part has been to correct the press, and to make the 
English version as natural and idiomatic as possible. 
I am not sure that the two translators have always 
hit the meaning of some of the words used by the 
authors. I can only say that we have all done our 
best, and I hope we have not made many mistakes. 
I admit that our translation is sometimes very fru^ 
and might often have been made more verbally close 
and literal But I may be allowed to doubt whether 
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STjich a translation would have been equally acceptable 

to English, readers. To give the ideas and meaning 

of the accomplished French authors, as far as possible 

in their own words, and yet to transfer their beautiful 

little work into pleasant and readable English,* by 

often adopting English idioms and colloquial forms 

of expression, has been the mark at which we have 

aimed. How far we have succeeded, I must now 

leave the pikbHc to judge. 

J. C. RYLE. 

Stradhrohe, October, 1809. 



* The authorised English version of the Bible, be it remem- 
bered, might often be a more literal and dose translation than 
» it is. Bat all good judges, I am sure, wiS admit that it would 
not have been equaUy intelligible, and certainly not so pleasant 
to read. An extremely literal translation must, in the nature of 
things, be stiff, cramped, angular, and unnatural. 
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We lived in great quietness in the village of Anstadt, 
in the middle of the Vosges * The family consisted 
of my uncle, Dr. Jacob Wagner, his old servant 
Elizabeth, and myself. After the death of his 
sister Christina, Uncle Jacob had taken me into 
his own home. I was nearly ten years old. I was 
fair, and as rosy and fresh as a cherub. I used to 
wear a cotton cap, a little brown velvet waistcoat 
made out of an old pair of breeches of my uncle's, 

* Vosges is a department in the North-east of France. 

B 
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grey cloth trousers, and wooden shoes, trimmed at the 
tops with woollen flock. I was called little Fritz, in 
the village. And every evening, when Uncle Jacob 
returned from his rounds, he made me sit on his knee 
to teach me to read French, in Buffon's "Natural 
History." 

It seems as if I was still in our low room, with its 
ceiling crossed with smoke-blackened beams. I see 
it all at this very day ! I see to the left the little 
passage door and the oak cupboard, — to the right, the 
recess, shut ofif by a green baize curtain, — at the 
bottom of the room, the entrance from the kitchen 
near the cast-iron stove, with its coarse mouldings 
representing the twelve months of the year, the stag, 
the fish, the Capricorn, the water-bearer, the wheat- 
sheaf, etc., — and on the street side, the two little 
windows which peeped out through the vine leaves 
upon the Foiintain market-place. 

I can also see Uncle Jacob. He was very tall, 
with a high forehead, surmounted by beautiful fair 
hair, which displayed it to advantage. His nose was 
slightly acquiline, his eyes blue, his chin rounded, 
and there was a kind and tender expression about 
his lips. He was dressed m black ratteen knee 
breeches, a sky-blue coat with brass buttons, and soft 
leather boots with bright yellow tops, from which 
hung silk tassels. I see him now sitting in his leather 
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arm-chair, with his arms on the table, reading ; while 
the sun makes the shadow of the vine-leaves quiver 
on his face, which was rather long and sun-burned 
by exposure to the air. 

Uncle Jacob was a most feeling man, a great lover 
of peace, nearly forty years of age, and considered 
to be the best doctor in the country. I have heard 
since those days that he amused himself with theories 
about universal fraternity, and that the packets of 
books, brought him from time to time by the carrier 
Fritz, were all upon that important subject. 

All this I can picture to myself, not forgetting 
our servant Elizabeth, a kind, smiling, wrinkled old 
woman, dressed in a short jacket and skirt of blue 
cloth, spinning in a corner, — nor the cat, EoUo, who 
dreamily sits on his tail, dozing behind the stove, with 
his great round eyes wide opened in the shade, like 
an owl. 

It seems as if I had only to cross the passage to 
slip into the sweet smelling fruit closet, that I have 
only to climb the wooden staircase from the kitchen 
to go to my room, where I let loose the little birds 
which I and little Hans Aden, the shoemaker's son, 
used to catch with a bird call. Some were blue and 
some green. Little Eliza Meyer, the burgomaster's 
daughter, often came to see them, and to ask me for 
some ; and when Hans Aden, Ludwig, Frank Sepel, 
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Charles Stenger and I, drove our cows and goats to- 
gether to feed on the side of the Birkenwald,* she 
always caught hold of my coat, saying to me, *' Fritz, 
let me help to drive your cows : do not send me away." 

Then I used to give her my whip, and we used to 
make a turf fire and roast potatoes in the ashes. 

Oh, the good old times ! how calm and peaceful 
everything was around us ! how regularly everything 
went on ! We had no troubles. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, all the days of the week, seemed exactly 
alike. 

Every day we rose at the same time, dressed, and 
sat down to the good porridge prepared by Elizabeth. 
My Uncle set off on horseback, and I went to set 
traps and snares for thrushes, sparrows, or green- 
finches, according to the season. 

At noon we all returned. We dined on greens and 
bacon, turnips or carrots. Then I went to the pas- 
tures, or visited my traps, or bathed in the Queich 
when ifc was warm enough. 

In the evening I had a good appetite, and so had 
my Uncle and Elizabeth, for which we did not forget 
to thank God. 

Every day, towards the end of supper, when twi- 
light began to steal over the room, a heavy step 

* A range of mountains bordering on Rhenish Bavaria. 
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crossed the passage, the door opened, and there 
appeared on the threshold a stumpy, square-built, 
broad-shouldered man, with a large felt hat on his 
head, who said, " Good evening, doctor." This was 
the village molecatcher. 

** Sit down, molecatcher," my uncle used to say. 
" Elizabeth, open the kitchen door." 

Elizabeth pushed the door open, and the red flame 
dancing on the hearth showed us the molecatcher 
standing before our table, looking with his little grey 
eyes at what we were eating. He was exactly like a 
field mouse, with a long nose, small mouth, re- 
treating chin, straight ears, and four bunches of 
yellow and disordered whiskers. His short grey 
cloth jacket scarcely came down to the bottom of 
his back. He had a great red waistcoat, with very 
deep pockets ; and his enormous shoes, yellow with 
mould, had great nails, which you might see curled 
up in front to the very top of the thick soles, like 
claws. 

The molecatcher might have been about fifty years 
old. His hair was grizzly, his reddish forehead was 
fun'owed by great wrinkles, and his white eyebrows, 
streaked with yellow, quite overhung his eyeballs. 

He was constantly to be seen in the fields, setting 
his traps, or else at the gate of his bee garden, in the 
Birkenwald heath, with his wire mask, his thick cloth 
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mufflers, and his sharp-edged spoon, with which he 
got the honey out of the hives. 

Towards the end of autumn he left the village for 
about a month, with his wallet across his back. On 
one side hung his great pot of honey, and on the other 
side he had bricks of yellow wax to sell to the neigh- 
bouring curates to make wax candles. 

Such was the molecatcher. 

After having gazed attentively at the table, he 
would say, — 

" Cheese and walnuts, I see." 

"Yes," replied my uncle: "you are welcome to 
them." 

" Thank you : I had rather smoke a pipe now." 

Then he drew from his pocket a black pipe, orna- 
mented with a copper cover and a little chain. He 
carefully rubbed it, not taking his eyes off the table. 
Then he went into the kitchen, took an ember in the 
hollow of his horny hand, and placed it on the to- 
bacco. I think I can see him now, with his rat-like 
look, his nose in the air, drawing great puffs before 
the glowing hearth, and then returning and sitting 
in the shade, in the fireside corner, with his legs 
crossed. 

Beside the moles and the bees, the honey and 
the wax, the molecatcher had another serious occupa- 
tion. He foretold the future by means of flights of 
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birds, the abundance of grasshoppers and caterpillars, 
and by certain traditions written in a great book with 
a wooden cover, which he had inherited from an old 
Aunt who lived at Heming, and which enlightened 
him about future events. 

But in order to begin the tale of his predictions, he 
always required the presence of his friend Koffel, 
who was the carpenter, turner, watchmaker, the dog 
shearer, the veterinaiy surgeon, in short, the greatest 
genius of Anstadt and the neighbourhood. 

Kofiel could do everything. He riveted cracked 
plates with wire, he soldered saucepans, he repaired 
broken furniture, he set the organ to rights when the 
pipes or bellows were out of order He also thought 
he had some talent for medicine, and Uncle Jacob 
had even to forbid him to set broken legs and arms. 
The molecatcher admired Koffel very much, and some- 
times said, '* What a pity he has never studied : what 
a pity!" And the gossips in the coimtry regarded 
Koffel as a jack of all trades. 

But aU this did not keep the pot boiling. So he had 
another and more certain resource, which was cutting 
sour krout in the autumn, and crying from door to 
door, with his box on his back like a wallet, '' Cab- 
bages I cabbages I " 

Such is the reward of great minds. 

Koffel, who was small and thin, with black beard 
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and hair, a tapering nose coming down straight into a 
point like a teal's beak, was seldom long in appearing. 
His hands were thrust into the pockets of his little 
round waistcoat. His cotton cap hung on the back 
of his neck, with its point between his shoulders. 
His coarse blue stockings and small clothes were tied 
up with string, and hung about his thin legs like 
twists of wire. His old shoes were cut in several 
places to make room for his corns. He came in a 
few minutes after the molecatcher, and slowly ad- 
vancing, said, with a grave air : — 

" A good appetite to you, doctor." 

" The same to you," replied my uncle. 

" Many thanks. We have had salad this evening, 
which I like better than anything else." 

After these few words Koffel went to sit behind 
the stove, and never stirred till my uncle said : — 

" Now, Elizabeth, light the candle, and take away 
the cloth." 

Then in his turn my uncle filled his pipe, and 
drew near the stove. They began to chat about 
rain and fine weather, harvests and so forth. The 
molecatcher had set so many traps during the day, 
or he had turned off the water from such a field 
during the storm. Or else he had just taken so 
much honey from his hives. Or else his bees ought 
soon to swarm, they were gathering into clusters, 
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and hives must be prepared beforehand for the young 
ones. 

As for Kofifel, he was always pondering over some 
new invention. He talked of his clock without weights, 
in which the twelve Apostles were to appear at the 
stroke of twelve, which would make the cock crow, 
and the dead turn in their graves, or of his plough, 
which would go by itself by being wound up like a 
watch, or of some other such wonderful discovery. 

My uncle used to listen to him gravely, now and 
then giving an approving nod, while at the same time 
he was thinking about his patients. 

In summer time tlie neighbouring women of the 
village, seated on the stone bench before our open 
windows, chatted with Elizabeth about their house- 
hold afifairs. One had spun so many yards of linen 
during the past winter, another had had so many 
eggs laid by her hens in the course of the day. 

I seized the opportunity to run to Klipfel's forge, 
where the flames shone at night, at the further end of 
the village. Hans Aden, Frank Sepel, and several 
others were already gathered together there. We 
watched the sparks fly like lightning from each 
stroke of the hammer ; we whistled to the sound 
of the anvil. If a jaded old horse came to be shod, 
we helped to lift his leg. The eldest of our party 
tried to smoke walnut leaves, which made them sick. 
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Others were very proud of going every Sunday to the 
dance. These were the lads of fifteen or sixteen ; they 
stuck their hats on one side of their heads, and 
smoked with an important air, with their hands in 
their pockets. 

At ten o'clock all the band dispersed, and every 
one went home. 

This was the usual order of our week-days. But on 
Mondays and Fridays my uncle got the Frankfort 
Gazette, and on these days the gatherings at our 
house were stUl larger. Beside the molecatcher and 
Kofifel, our burgomaster Christian Meyer came, and 
Mr. Karolus Eichter, nephew to an old valet of the 
Count Salm-Salm. Neither of them would subscribe 
for the newspaper themselves ; but they liked to hear 
it read for nothing. 

How often I can remember seeing our stout burgo- 
master, with his red ears, his woollen gown, and white 
cotton cap, seated in our arm-chair, which was my 
uncle's usual place ! He seemed to be meditating on 
profound things. But in reality his occupation was to 
pick up news to be retailed to his wife, the virtuous 
Barbara, who governed the community under his 
name. 

And then there was the great Karolus, who looked 
like a sort of sportsman, in a shooting coat and leather 
cap. He was the greatest usurer in the country, and 
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looked down on all the peasants from the height of 
his grandeur, because his grandfather had been Count 
Salm-Salm's valet. He imagined that he did you a 
favour in smoking your tobacco, and spoke incessantly 
of parks, pheasantries, great hunting parties, and the 
rights and privileges of Count Salm-Salm. I see him 
now, as in a dream, going and coming into our low 
room, listening, frowning, suddenly plunging his hand 
into my uncle's coat pocket, to take out his packet 
of tobacco, filling his pipe, and lighting it at the 
candle, saying, " Allow me ! " 

Yes, I seem to see all these scenes again. 

Poor Uncle Jacob, how good-natured it was of him 
to let other people smoke his tobacco ! But he hardly 
noticed it, he was reading the news of the day with 
so much attention. The Eepublicans had invaded the 
Palatinate, they had descended to the Ehine, they 
had dared to defy the three Electors, King William 
of Prussia and the Emperor Joseph. 

All the company present wondered at their audacity! 

Mr. Eichter said that this could not go on long, and 
that all these wicked rascals would soon be utterly 
exterminated. 

My uncle always ended his reading by some judi- 
cious reflections. Whilst folding up the newspaper, he 
said: — 

** Let us praise the Lord, who has placed us in the 
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midst of woods rather than in a wine-growing country ; 
on the barren mountain rather than in the fertile plain. 
These Eepublicans cannot hope to catch anything 
here : our safety depends on that ; we can sleep peace- 
fully on our pillows. But how many other people 
are exposed to their plundering ! These fellows do 
everything by force. Now force has never done any 
good. They talk to us of love, equality, and liberty, 
but they do not at all apply these principles ; they 
trust to the strength of their arms, and nob to the 
justice of their cause. Long before their time, others 
tried to free the world. They struck no stroke, 
they did not fight at all, they perished themselves 
by thousands, and wete represented in following ages 
to be like sheep devoured by wolves. You would 
think such men were not worth remembering, but 
they conquered the world. They did not conquer 
the flesh, but they did conquer the spirit of the 
human race, — the spirit, that is every thing. Why 
do not these Eepublicans follow their example?" 

" Why ? " cried Karolus Eichter, disdainfuUy. " It 
is because they sneer at souls, and long for earthly 
power ; and to begin with, all these Eepublicans are 
Atheists, from the highest to the lowest. They respect 
neither throne nor altar. They have overthrown all 
established things, from the beginning of time. They 
will have no more rank. As if rank was not the essence 
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of everything in heaven and earth I As if it was not 
an established fact, that amongst men some are bom to 
serve and some to rule ! As if this order was not to 
be seen in nature itself ! The mosses are inferior to 
the grass, the grass to the bushes, and the trees to the 
vault of heaven. In the same way the peasants are 
under the citizens, the citizens under the nobility, the 
nobility under the military, the military under the 
King, and the King under the Pope, who is repre- 
sented by his Archbishops and Bishops. I know that 
this is the proper order of things. 

" Do what you will, a thistle will never grow as high 
as an oak ; and a peasant can never wield the sword 
like a descendant of an illustrious race of warriors. 

"These Eepublicans have gained some puny suc- 
cesses, because of the surprise they have caused in the 
world by their audacity, which is really preposterous, 
and by their complete want of common sense. Eeason- 
able people are stupified by their defiance of all estab- 
lished doctrines and principles. That is the sole cause 
of these confusions. In the same way you may some- 
times happen to see an ox, and even a bull, all at 
once stop and turn tail at the sight of a rat which 
suddenly jumps out of the ground, and appears before 
him. So we now see our soldiers astonished and even 
routed by a similar impertinence. But this cannot last 
long, and when the first surprise is once over, I am quite 
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sure that our old generals of the seven years' war will 
beat this collection of beggais hoUow, and that not 
one of them will return to their wretched country." 

Having said this, Mr. Karolus relighted his pipe, 
and continued to walk backwards and forwards, with 
his hands behind him, and a self-satisfied air. All 
the others reflected on what they had just heard, till 
at last the molecatcher spoke in his turn : — 

"Whatever is to happen does happen," said he. 
" As these Eepublicans have driven away their nobles 
and their monks, it was ordained in heaven that they 
should do so, from all eternity. It was God's will. 
Whether they will return, depends upon the will of 
the Lord God. He can raise the dead if He sees fit. 
But last year, as I watched my bees working, I sud- 
denly saw these gentle and pretty little creatures 
begin to attack the drones, to sting them and drag 
them out of the hive. This happens every year. 
These drones produce the young ones, and the bees 
keep them as long as the hive needs them, but imme- 
diately afterwards they kill them. It is very horrid ; 
but, however, so it is ordained. When I saw this I 
thought of these Eepublicans. Now they are killing 
their drones; but wait a little, they cannot possibly do 
without them. Others will return, they must be kept 
up and fed ; then the bees will be angry again, and 
again kill them by hundreds. Then you would think 
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there was an end of them, but there will still be 
moi-e, and so on. It must be, it must be so." 

Then the molecatcher shook his head, and Mr. 
Karolus, stopping his walk in the middle of the 
room, cried out : — 

" And whom do you call drones ? The real drones 
are those proud contemptible people who think them- 
selves able to do everything, aud not the nobles and 
the monks." 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. fiichter," replied the mole- 
catcher. '*The drones are those who like to do nothing 
and enjoy everything; those who without rendering 
any other service than humming round the queen, 
wish to be kept on the fat of the laud. They, are 
kept, but in the end it is ordained that they shall be 
cast out. It has happened so thousands of times, 
and so it always will happen. The working bees, full 
of order and economy, cannot nourish creatures which 
are good for nothing. It is an unfortunate thing, it 
is a sad thing, but so it is. When we have honey we 
like to keep it to ourselves." 

" You are a Jacobin ! " cried Karolus, indignantly. 

** No ! On the contrary, I am a peasant of Anstadt, 
a molecatcher, and a rearer of bees. I love my 
country as much as you do. I would die for it, per- 
haps, rather sooner than you would. But I am really 
obliged to say that the real drones are those who do 
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nothing, and that the bees are those who work, be- 
cause I have seen it to be so hundreds of times. 

"Ah ! " cried Karolus Eichter, " I will bet anything 
that you and Kofifel have the same ideas on the 
subject." 

Then the little carpenter, who had said nothing up 
to this time, replied, with a wink : — 

"Mr. Karolus, if T had the good luck to be the 
grandson of a servant of Salm-Salm, and I had 
inherited a large fortune, which kept me in luxury 
and idleness, then I should say that the drones are the 
workers and the bees the sluggards. But being as I am, 
I have need of everybody to help me to get my living, 
and I say nothing. I hold my tongue. Truly I think 
every one ought to get what he deserves by his work." 

"My dear friends," said my uncle, gravely, then 
taking up the discourse, " let us talk no more of these 
things, for we shall never be able to understand one 
another. Peace, peace ! that is what we want. Peace 
makes men prosper, and sets everyone in his right 
place. In war we see the evil instincts of man pre- 
vail. "We see murder, plunder, and so forth. This is 
the reason why wicked men love war : it is the only 
way by which they can appear great. In times of 
peace they would be nobody ; people would too easily 
find out that their thoughts, their inventions, and their 
desires, only belonged to men of poor genius. God has 
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created man for peace, for work, for love towards his 
family and his fellow creatures. But war is opposed 
to all this, and therefore it is a veritable scouige. 
Now ten o'clock is striking, and we may dispute till 
to-morrow without coming to a better understanding. 
I therefore propose that we go to bed." 

Then everyone got up, and the burgomaster, leaning 
his two great fists on the arms of his arm-chair, cried 
out: — 

"May heaven grant that neither Eepublicans, 
Prussians, nor Imperialists come this way, for they 
are all hungry and thirsty people. And as it is more 
agreeable to drink one's wine oneself than to see it 
swallowed by others, I had much rather hear of these 
things in the newspapers than see them with my own 
eyes. That is what I think." 

With this reflection he made his way towards the 
door, and the others followed him. 

" Good night ! " cried my uncle. 

" Good night ! " answered the molecatcher, dis- 
appearing in the dark street. 

The door was shut, and my uncle said to me, with 
a thoughtful air, " Come, Fritz, try to sleep well." 

" I hope you will, too, Uncle," I answered. Eliza- 
beth and I went upstairs. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards, profound silence reigned in the house. 



CHAPTER II. 



An unexpected arriyal — a French repablican detachment appears 
at Anstadt — unceremonious dealings with property — tdlj uncle Jacob 
dosely examined about geography — I try to help him — ^the misun- 
derstanding cleared up — citizen Th^r^se appears — ^perils of those 
who try to deceive French soldiers, and to hide brandy. 



One Friday evening in the month of November, 
1793, Elizabeth was kneading the dough after supper, 
in order to make the household bread, as usual. As 
she generally ended with cake and apple tart, I closely 
watched her in the kitchen, and eyed her movements, 
giving myself up to very agreeable reflections. 

The bread made, yeast was put in, the kneading- 
trough was scraped all round, and a great feather-bed 
was stretched over it, to allow it to ferment. Then 
Elizabeth spread the ashes on the floor of the oven, 
and pushed far into it three great dry faggots, with 
a pole, which began to blaze up under the dark vault. 
At last, when the fire was well lighted, she placed the 
iron plate before the mouth of the oven, and said. 
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" Now, Fritegel, we must go to bed : to-morrow, when 
you get up, there will be a tart." 

We then went up to our rooms. Uncle Jacob had 
been snoring for some time in the depth of his alcove. 
I lay down, dreaming of good things, and, like a 
happy little boy, was soon fast asleep. 

This lasted for some time. But it was still night, 
and the moon was shining in front of my little 
window, when I was awoke by a strange uproar. 
One would have thought that all the village was 
a-stir. On every side doors were opening and shutting. 
A crowd of footsteps crossed the muddy street. At 
the same time I heard people moving in the house, 
and a glowing light shone on my window panes. 
What a fright I was in! 

After having listened, I got up quietly, and opened 
the window. All the street was full of people ; and 
not only the streets, but the little gardens and lanes 
round about. Everywhere you might see great fellows, 
with immense cocked hats, clothed in long blue coats, 
with red facings, with a great white band across them, 
and huge pig-tails hanging down their backs, not 
to speak of the swords and cartridge-boxes which 
hung at their sides, and which I saw now for the 
first time. They had piled their arms in front of our 
barn. Two sentinels marched round, while the others 
went into the houses as if they were at home. 
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At the comer of the stable, three horses pawed the 
ground. Further on, before lipel's slaughter-house, on 
the other side of the market-place, I could see, by the 
light of a great fire, a whole bullock, hanging upon 
the hooks, where the calves were skinned. His head 
and his back were trailing on the ground. One of 
these men, the sleeves of his shirt turned up round 
his muscular arms, skinned and cut open the bullock, 
and the blood mingled with the mud on the ground. 
This man, with his bare neck and old wig, was a 
terrible sight. 

I understood immediately that the Eepublicans 
had surprised the village; and, while dressing my- 
self quickly, I prayed for the help of the Emperor 
Joseph, of which Mr. Karolus Eichter had so often 
spoken. 

The French had come during our first sleep, and 
must have been there for at least two hours. On 
going down, I saw three men in shirt sleeves, like 
the butcher, who were drawing our bread out of the 
oven, \^ith our shovel They had spared Elizabeth 
the trouble of cooking, as the other had spared Lipel 
the trouble of slaying. These people knew how to 
do everything ; nothing seemed to puzzle them. 

Elizabeth, seated in a corner, her hands crossed on 
her knees, looked at them pretty quietly : her first 
fright was over. She saw me at the top of the stairs, 
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and cried, " Fritz, come down they will not do 

you any harm." 

Then I came down, and the men went on with 
their work without troubling themselves about me. 
The door of the passage to the left was open, and I 
saw in the store closet two other Eepublicans, going 
to knead the dough of a second or tliird batch. At 
last, to the right, by the half-open door of the large 
room, I saw Uncle Jacob, seated close to the table, 
while a powerful man, with great red whiskers, a 
short round nose, projecting eyebrows, ears starting 
away from his head, and a wig the colour of hemp, with 
a pig-tail as large as your arm, hanging down between 
his two shoulders, was installed in the arm chair, 
slashing away at one of our hams, with a good appetite. 
Nothing but his great brown hands were to be seen 
going and coming, the fork in one, and the knife in 
the other, and his great muscular cheeks munching. 
From time to time, he took a glass, lifted his elbow, 
drank a good draught, and went on. 

He had lead-coloured epaulets, and a gi-eat. sword, 
with a leather sheath, the hilt of which rose behind 
his elbow. His boots were so much covered with dirt, 
that nothing but the yellow mud, which had begun to 
dry, could be seen. On the sideboard lay his hat> 
from which hung a bunch of red feathers, which 
trembled in the draught; for, in spite of the cold, 
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the windows remained open. A sentinel walked be- 
hind him with his mnsket on his shoulder, and stopped 
from time to time to cast a glance on the table. 

Still eating, the man with the great whiskers talked 
in a rough voice. " So you are a doctor ? " said he, to 
my uncle. 

" Yes, Mr. Commandant." 

" Call me * Commandant ' shortly, or ' Citizen Com- 
mandant' I have already told you 'Misters' and 
'Madames' are out of fashion. But to return to our 
subject You ought to know the country ; a country 
doctor is always on the four roads. And now how far 
are we from Eaiserlautem ? " * 

" Seven leagues. Commandant" 

" And from Pirmasens ? " * 

"About eight" 

"And from Landau?"* 

" I think five good miles." 

"I think! — nearly! — about! Is that the way an 
inhabitant of the country ought to speak? Listen. 
You look to me as if you were afraid. You fear that 
if the white coats pass by here, they will hang you 
for the information that you give me. Get that idea 
out of your head : the French Eepublic protects you." 



* Kaiserlautem, Pirmasens, and Landau are towns in Rhenish 
Bavaria. 
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And, looking my uncle in the fiace with his gray eyes, 
" To the health of the Republic, one and indivisible I ** 
said he, lifting his glass. 

They made their glasses touch one another, and 
my uncle, as white as a sheet, drank to the health 
of the Bepublic. 

"Ah, cornel" resumed the other, ''have you not 
seen the Austrians go by here?" 

'^ No, Commandant" 

" Are you quite sure t Let xis see. Look me in the 
face, then." 

** I have not seen them." 

" Have you not made a round to B^thal these last 
three days ? " 

Uncle had been three days before to B^thal He 
believed the Commander was informed by some one 
in the village, and answered, " Yes, Commandant." 

'' Ah 1 and there were no Austrians ? " 

« No." 

"The Sepublican emptied his glass, throwing a 
side-long glance on Uncle Jacob. Then he stretched 
out his arm, and seized him by the wrist, saying, 
with a strange voice, " You say not ? " 

" Yes, Commandant." 

'* Well, you lie I " Then he slowly added, " We do 
not hang, but we sometimes shoot those who deceive 
us." 
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My uncle's face grew still paler. However, with a 
tolerably firm voice, and his head in the air, he repeated, 
"Commandant, I assure you, on my honour, there have 
been no Imperialists at Eeethal these three days." 

" And I," cried the Eepublican, whose little gray 
eyes glittered under his thick tawny eye-brows, "I 
tell you that there have been. Is this clear ? " 

There was a pause. All those who were in the 
kitchen had returned. The countenance of the Com- 
mandant was not encouraging. As for me, I began to 
cry. I even went into the room, as if to help my uncle 
Jacob, and stood behind him. The Eepublican looked 
at us frowning, which did not keep him from swaUowing 
another large mouthful of ham, as if to give himself 
time to reflect. Outside, Elizabeth sobbed aloud. 

"Commandant," said my uncle, firmly, "you are 
not aware perhaps that there are two Eeethals : one 
on the Kaiserlautern side, and the other towards 
Zurich, three short leagues from Landau. The Aus- 
trians may have been down there, but on this side, up 
to Wednesday evening they had not been seen." 

" There ! " said the Commandant, in bad Lorraine 
German, with a jeering smQe, " Is not this too stupid ? 
but we who live, between Bitche and Sarreguemines,* 



* Sarreguemines is a small town in the department of MoseUe, 
on the borders of (xermany, near the Ehine. 
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are as sharp as you. Unless you can prove to me that 
there are two Beethals, I do not hide from you that 
it is my duty to take you up, and judge you by a 
court martial." 

" Commandant ! " cried my uncle, stretching out his 
arm, "the proof that there are two Edethals is, that they 
are to be seen on all the maps of the country." 

He showed him our old map hanging on the wall 

The Eepublican turned in his arm chair, and 
looked at it, saying, " Ah ! it is a map of the country. 
Let me examine it a little." 

My uncle went to take down the map, and laid it 
on the table, showing the two villages. 

"Come, come: that's all right," said the Com- 
mandant : " I ask for nothing better than to be able 
to see clearly." 

With his two elbows on the table, and his great 
head between his hands, he examined it. "That's 
famous," said he. "Where did this map come from? " 

" My father made it : he was a geometrician." 

The Eepublican smiled. "Yes, the woods, rivers, 
roads, all are marked," said he. " I recognise that : — 
we have passed that. — It is capital." Then he added : 
" You do not want this map, doctor. As for me, I 
shall want it, and I shall put it into requisition, for the 
use of the Eepublic. Come, come, let us make it up. 
Drink another glass to cement the feast of concord." 
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You may imagine with what alacrity Elizabeth 
ran into the cellar, to fetch another bottle. 

Uncle Jacob had recovered his confidence. The 
Commander, who then looked at me, asked him, "This 
is your son ? " 

" No : it is my nephew." 

" A stout, jolly little fellow. I was pleased when 
I saw him just now come to your help. Come 
nearer." said he, drawing me by the ann. 

He passed his hand through my hair, and said in 
rather a grufif, but still a kind, voice, " Bring up this 
boy in the love of the rights of man. Instead of 
keeping cows, he ought to become a commandant or 
a general, like another. Now all the doors are open, 
all the places are ready to be taken, you need but the 
heart and luck to succeed. I myself — such as you 
see me, — ^I am the son of a smith at Sarreguemines. 
Without the Eepublic, I should be still smiting on 
the anvil. Our great long-legged Count, who is with 
the white coats, would have been an eagle, by the 
grace of God, and I should have been an ass. Instead 
of this, it is just contrary, thanks to the Eevolution." 

He abruptly emptied his glass, and slyly half 
closing his eyes, said, "That makes a little difiPerence." 

On one side of the ham there was one of our 
cakes, which the Eepublicans had baked in the first 
batch. The Commandant cut me a piece. 
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^Swallow that boldly/' said he, quite in a good 
humour, " and try to become a man." 

Then turning towards the kitchen, — " Serjeant 
Lafl^he I " cried he, in a voice of thunder. 

An old Serjeant, with gray moustaches, who looked 
as dry as a red herring, appeared on the threshold. 

" How many loaves, serjeant ? '* 

" Forty." 

"In an hour we must have fifty. With our ten 
ovens that will make five hundred : three pounds of 
bread to a man." 

The Serjeant returned to the kitchen. Uncle and I 
observed all this without stirring. The Commandant 
again leant on his elbows over the map, his head 
between his hands. 

Dawn began to break outside. The shadow of the 
sentinel could be seen walking to and fro before the 
windows. A sort of silence reigned. A good number 
of Bepublicans no doubt slept, with their heads on 
their knapsacks, round the great fires which they had 
lighted ; others had quartered themselves in the 
houses. The pendulum swung slowly, the fire still 
crackled in the kitchen. This went on for some 
moments, when a great noise arose in the street. 
The window panes shook, a door opened with a crash, 
and our neighbour Joseph Spick, the public house 
keeper, began to cry, " Help ! Fire ! " 
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But no one moved in the village. Each was content 
to remain quiet in his own house. The Commandant 
listened. " Serjeant Laflfeche ! " said he. 

The Serjeant was gone to see : he did not appear 
for about a minute. 

" What's happening ? " the Commander asked. 

" It is an aristocrat tavern keeper, who refuses to 
comply with the demands of the citizen Therfese," 
replied the serjeant, gravely. 

" Well ! let them bring him to me." 

The Serjeant went out. Two minutes after, our 
passage was filled with people. The door opened, and 
our neighbour Joseph Spick, with his little waistcoat, 
his great cloth trousers, and his frizzed wool cap, 
appeared on the threshold, between four armed Ee- 
publican soldiers, with faces as yellow as spiced bread, 
threadbare caps, their elbows in holes, large patches 
at their knees, and worn out shoes, mended with string. 
But all this did not prevent them holding themselves 
as erect, and being as proud as kings. 

As for Joseph, stooping, with his hands in his waist- 
coat pockets, forehead overcast, his jaws hanging, — he 
looked thoroughly scared. 

Behind, in the shade, appeared the head of a woman, 
pale and thin, who at once attracted my attention. 
She had a high forehead, a straight nose, a long chin, 
and raven black hair. This hair fell in large braids 
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on her cheeks, and was caught up in plaits behind her 
ears, so that her face, of which nothing but the front 
could be seen, without the sides, seemed extremely 
long. She had large black eyes ; she wore a felt hat, 
with a tri-coloured cockade, and over the hat a red 
handkerchief, tied underneath her chin. As I had 
never seen till then in our country any but fair or 
brown women, this one produced an extraordinary 
effect of astonishment and admiration upon me. 
Young as I was, I looked at her with amazement. 
My uncle seemed to be no less astonished than I. 
And when she entered, followed by five or six other 
Eepublicans, dressed like the first, we never took our 
eyes off her during all the time that she was there. 

Once in the room, we saw that she had a great blue 
cloth cloak, with a triple cape falling down to her 
elbows. She had also a little cask, of which the cord 
was passed cross-wise over her shoulder. And lastly, 
round her neck, she had a great black silk neckerchief, 
with long fringe (some spoil from the war, no doubt), 
which relieved still better the calm proud beauty 
of her head. 

The Commandant waited till everyone had come 
in, looking especially at Joseph Spick, who seemed 
more dead than alive. Then addressing himself to 
the woman, who had just taken off her hat, — " Well, 
Th^rfese,*' said he, " what is the matter ? " 
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"You know, Commandant," said she, in a firm, 
clear voice, " that at the last halting-place I had not 
one drop more of brandy. My first care in arriving, 
was to run all over the village to find some, paying 
for it, of course. But the people here hide everything ; 
and only half an hour ago, I found a sign at the 
door of this man. The corporal Merlot, the fusileer 
Cincinnatus, and the drum-major Horatius Codes, 
followed to help me. We entered ; we asked for wine, 
for brandy, no matter what. But the " Kaiserlich '* 
had nothing — he did not understand, — ^he pretended 
to be deaf Then we began to search, and look 
in all comers, and at last we found some at the 
entrance of the cellar at the bottom of the wood- 
shed, in the court, behind a pile of faggots, which 
he had put before it. 

" We could have been angry. Instead of that, we 
went down, and we found wine, bacon, sour krout, 
and brandy. We filled our casks, we took some 
bacon, and we went upstairs again without any dis- 
turbance. But on seeing us come back laden, this 
man, who had kept quiet in the room, began to cry 
like an idiot, and instead of accepting my assignats 
he tore them in pieces, and took me by the arm, 
shaking me with all his force. Cincinnatus, having 
laid down his burden on the table, took the fellow 
by the collar, and threw him against the window 
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of his house. It was then that Serjeant Lafl^che 
came. That is all, Commandant." 

When the woman had spoken in this way, she 
retired behind the others, and immediately a little 
dried up man, thin and brusque, whose hat hung on 
one side, and who held under his arm a long cane, 
with a copper top, shaped like an onion, came forward 
and said, '' Commandant, Th^r^e is quite right. It 
was the indignation caused by the deceit of this man, 
which any one would feel to find himself face to 
&ce with a creature devoid of all civility, and who 
proposes — " 

"That will do," said the Commandant, citizen 
Ther^se's word is enough." 

Then speaking in German to Joseph Spick, he said 
to him, knitting his brows, — *' Speak ! do you want to 
be shot? It would only give me the trouble of 
taking you into your garden. Don't you know that 
the paper money of the Hepublic is better than the 
gold of tjrrants ? Listen ! For this time I will pardon 
you, in consideration of your ignorance. But if it 
happens that you again hide provisions, and refuse 
the assignats in payment, I will have you shot in the 
village market place, to serve as an example to all 
others. Go ! fool, walk off." 

He uttered this little harangue very roundly. Then 
turning towards the cantini^re, — "It is all right, 
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Therese," said he, "you can load your casks. That 
man will not put any more opposition in your way. 
And you others, be off with you ! " 

Every one went out, Th^rfese at the head, and 
Joseph following last. The poor wretch had not a 
drop of blood left in his veins. He had had a 
narrow escape. 

Meantime the day broke. The Commandant got up, 
folded the map, and put it into his pocket. Then he 
went up to one of the windows, and looked out at 
the village. Uncle and I looked out at another 
window. It might have been about five o'clock in 
the morning. 




CHAPTER III. 



Morning in the Tillage street after the French battalion arrired — 
the French are suddenly attacked by the Aostriani — ^fig^t in the Til- 
lage square described — oTerpowered by numbers the French retreat. 



Never shall I forget that silent street, with its heaps 
of sleeping people, some lying at full length, others 
coiled up, with their heads on their knapsacks ! 

I can still see those muddy feet, those worn-out 
soles, those patched clothes, those young bronzed 
faces, those old furrowed cheeks, with their closed 
eyelids ; those great caps, those discoloured epaiQettes, 
those woollen rugs, with their red threadbare borders, 
full of holes ; those gray cloaks, that straw scattered 
in the mud. 

And then the great silence of sleep after the forced 
march, — that complete repose, which seemed almost 
like death, — the gray dawn, obscuring all with its 
uncertain light, — ^the pale sun rising in the mist^ and 
shining on the little windows of the thatch-roofed 

D 
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cottages ; while far away in the distance, on both sides 
of the village, towards Altenburg and Eupockel, above 
the orchards and hemp fields, were the bayonets of 
the sentinels, sparkling amongst the last stars. 

I shall never forget that strange spectacle. I was 
quite young then, but the remembrance of such things 
lasts for ever. 

As daylight increased, the scene became more 
animated. One man raised his head, leaned on his 
elbow, and looked about him, then yawned, and lay 
down again ; then another old soldier suddenly got up, 
shook the straw from his clothes, brushed his felt cap, 
and folded up his tattered rug ; then a second rolled 
up his cloak, and buckled it on his knapsack ; and 
then a third pulled a short pipe out of his pocket, and 
struck a light. The early risers drew near to one 
another, and chatted together ; others came to join 
them, stamping their feet, for it was cold at that early 
hour, and the fires that had been lighted in the street 
and market-place had quite gone out. 

In the little square in front of our house, stood a 
fountain. A certain number of EepubUcans gathered 
round the two great mossy water troughs, were wash- 
ing themselves, laughing and joking, in spite of the 
cold ; others came to drink from the fountain-pipe. 

Then the houses opened one by one, and we saw the 
soldiers come out^ stooping and bending their tall caps 
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under the little doors. Every man had his pipe in 
his mouth. 

To the right of our bam, before Spick's inn, stood 
the cantiuiire's cart, covered with a great cloth. It 
was on two wheels, and the shafts rested on the 
ground. Behind it, the mule, covered with an old 
horse cloth with red-and-blue squares, was pulling a 
long wisp of hay out of our rack, which she munched 
gravely, with her eyes half shut, looking very senti- 
mental 

Therese the cantiniere was sitting before the window, 
mending a little pair of trowsers, and she bent for- 
wards every now and then to look into the cart-shed. 
There, drum-major Horatius Codes, Cincinnatus, Mer- 
lot, and another tall, thin, dried up, jovial-looking 
fellow, were seated astride on trusses of hay, dressing 
one anotheris pigtails. They combed them out, and 
smoothed them by spitting in their hands. Horatius 
Codes, who was the head of the band, was humming 
an air, and his companions repeated the chorus after 
him. 

Close to them, against two old barrels, a little 
drummer lay fast asleep. He was about twelve years 
old, fair, like myself, and he interested me particularly. 
It was he whom the cantinifere was watching, and no 
doubt those were his trowsers that she was mending. 
His little red nose was stuck up in the air^ his mouth 
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was half open, his back rested against the two casks, 
and one arm was on his drum; his dmmsticks were 
slipped into the cording, and on his feet, covered with a 
few handfuls of straw, a large muddy poodle dog was 
stretched out, who kept him warm. Every now and 
then this animal raised his head and looked about 
him, as much as to say, " I should very much like to 
make a tour of the village kitchens." But the little 
boy never stirred : he slept soundly. And when some 
dogs barked in the distance, the poodle yawned : he 
would have liked to have been one of the party. 

Soon two ofl&cers came out of the next house. They 
were tall, upright young men, with their figures rather 
pinched in by their uniforms. As they passed before 
the house, the Commander called out to them, 
"Duch^ne! Eicher!" 

" Good morning, Commandant ! " said they, turning 
back. 

" Are the guards relieved ? " 

"Yes, Commandant." 

"Any news?" 

" None, Commandant." 

"We must be ready to march in half-an-hour. 
Order the roll-call to be beaten, Eicher. Come in, 
DncUner 

One of the ofi&cers came in, and the other went 
under the cart-shed, and said a few words to Horatius 
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Codes. My eyes were upon the new comer. The 
Commandant ordered a bottle of brandy to be brought^ 
and they drank together, when a sort of humming 
noise was heard outside : it was the roll-call. I ran to 
see what was going on. Horatius Codes stood before 
five drummers (the little boy being on the left), with 
bis cane in his hand. As long as the cane was raised 
the drumming continued. The Bepublicans came 
from all the alleys of the village ; they formed in 
two lines before the fountain, and their Serjeants 
began to call the muster roU. Uncle and I were 
astonished at the order which reigned amongst these 
people. As fast as the names were called, they 
answered so quickly that it sounded like a continual 
murmur on all sides. They had taken up their arms, 
and held them at ease, either on their shoulders or on 
the ground. 

After the call there was great silence, and several 
men in each company were detached under corporals, 
to go and look for bread. Citizen Th(ir6se then har- 
nessed her mule to the cart. In a few minutes 
the detachments returned, bringing loaves in their 
knapsacks and baskets. Then began the distribu- 
tion. 

The Bepublicans had made some soup on their 
arrival^ and now each man buckled a loaf on his 
knapsack 
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" Now, then/* cried the Commandant, in a cheerful 
tone, " Forward ! " 

He took up his cloak, threw it over his shoulder, 
and went off, neither saying good morning nor good 
evening. We thought that we had got rid of these 
people for ever. 

The Commandant had scarcely gone, when the 
burgomaster came to beg Uncle Jacob to come with 
aU speed to his house, for the sight of the Eepub- 
licans had made his wife ill. They went off together 
immediately. Elizabeth had already set the chairs in 
order, and was clearing the room. Outside we could 
hear the officers giving their orders : " Forward ! 
March!" The drums beat, the cantinifere spoke a 
word to her mule, and the battalion began to move, 
when a kind of terrible crackling noise echoed through 
the village. It was firing : sometimes the shots came 
together, sometimes one by one. The Eepublicans 
were going down the street. 

" Halt ! " cried the Commander, who was standing 
up in his stirrups, looking about and listening. 

I was at the window, and I noticed the attention of 
aU the men : while the officers were out of the ranks, 
standing round their chief, who spoke with animation. 
Suddenly a soldier appeared at the comer of the street ; 
he was running, with his musket on his shoulder. 
''Commandant!" said he, as he drew near, quite out 
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of breath, ** The rascals I the outpost has just been 
seized by the hussars ! They are coming ! " 

Scarcely had the Commandant heard this than he 
turned his horse round, going down the lines at full 
gallop, crying, " Form square ! " 

At the same time the officers, the drummers, and 
the cantini^re, drew up round the fountain, while the 
companies were crossing and drawing together like 
a game of cards. In less than a minute they had 
formed a square three ranks deep, with the remainder 
in the centre, and almost immediately a dreadful 
noise was heard in the street. The Austrian hussars 
were coming: the ground trembled under them. I 
can see them now, rushing round the comer of the 
street, with their great red fur-bordered cloaks flying 
behind them, and bending so low on their saddles, that 
their bony brown faces and long yellow moustaches 
could hardly be seen. 

Children really sometimes seem as if they were 
possessed with devils, for instead of running away I 
stayed there, my eyes sparkling to see the battle. I 
was very much frightened, certainly, but my curiosity 
quite got the better of my fears. I might well look 
and shudder, for the Croats* were already in the 

* The Croats were weU-known light cavalry in the Austrian 
armies. 
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market place. The same instant I beard the Com- 
mandant say, " Fire 1 " Then came a clap of thunder ; 
then nothing but a singing in my ears. The whole 
side of the square facing the street, had fired at once. 
Our window panes fell in shivers, the smoke and the 
remains of cartridges came into the room, and a strong 
smell of gunpowder filled the air. 

I looked on, whilst my hair stood on end with 
£right. I saw the Croats on their little horses, in the 
midst of the grey smoke, bounding, falling, and re- 
bounding, as if they wanted to leap over the square ; 
and those in the rear kept coming up, savagely yelling, 
"Forward! forward!" 

"Second rank. Fire!" said the Commandant, amidst 
the neighings of the horses and the shouts of the 
men. He might have been speaking in our room, his 
voice was so calm. 

Then came another thunderclap, and as the 
plaster fell down and the tUes rolled from the roofs, 
it seemed as if all heaven and earth were in con- 
fusion. Elizabeth, who was in the back kitchen, 
uttered such piercing shrieks that they were heard 
like a loud whistle, even in the midst of the 
tumult 

After the platoon-firing they began file-firing. The 
guns in the second rank were lowered, fired, and 
raised again, whilst the first rank knelt and crossed 
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bayonets, and the third rank loaded the guns and 
passed them on to the second. 

The Groats kept pressing round the square, making 
thrusts at it with their long swords. Every now and 
then a horse fell, and sometimes his rider too. One 
of these Croats, throwing his horse on his haunches, 
made it bound so far that he broke the three ranks, 
and fell into the squai'e; but the Eepublican Com- 
mandant rushed at him, and with a furious thrust 
nailed him, as it were, to his horse's back. I saw 
the Eepublican draw back his sabre, red to the very 
hilt, and the sight made my blood run cold. I was 
going to leave the window, but before I could move 
the Croats turned tail and fled, leaving a great many 
men and horses fallen behind them. 

The horses tried to get up, and then fell down 
again. Five or six riders who were entangled in 
their stirrups, tried to disengage their legs; othei'S, 
covered with blood, crawled on all fours, lifting up 
their hands and crying with a lamentable voice, 
" Mercy, French, mercy ! " in fear of being put to 
death. Others, who could not endure their suffer- 
ings, only asked to be killed out-right; but by far 
the greatest number lay motionless. 

And now, for the first time, I understood what 
death was. The men whom I had seen two minutes 
before full of life and vigour, furiously charging their 
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enemies and leaping on them like wolves, lay there 
in a confused heap, cold and insensible as stones. 

There were empty places too in the Eepublican 
ranks. Some bodies lay stretched on the ground: 
some were wounded, their cheeks and foreheads were 
streaming with blood ; but they laid down their arms 
and bandaged up their heads without leaving the 
ranks. Their comrades helped to fasten the ban- 
dages and put their caps on again. 

The Commandant, who sat on his horse near the 
fountain, with his plumed cocked hat rather off 
his head, and his sword in his hand, made them fiU 
up the ranks. The drummers stood near him in a 
line, and a little further off, near the inn, was the 
cantiniere with her cart. We heard the Croats' 
trumpet sound a retreat. They had halted at the 
turn of the street ; one of their sentinels was waiting 
there, round the corner of the town hall : we could 
just see his horse's head. A few shots were stiU fired. 

" Cease firing," said the Commandant. 

Everything became silent : only the trumpet was 
heard in the distance. 

Then the cantinifere went round the ranks to 
supply the men with brandy, while seven or eight 
fellows filled their mess-cans with water for the 
wounded, who were calling for drink in a pitiful 

^e. 
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I leaned out of the window and looked down to 
the bottom of the deserted street, wondering if the 
red-cloaks would dare to return. The Commandant 
looked in the same direction, while leaning over his 
saddle and chatting with a captain. Suddenly the 
captain crossed the square, broke the ranks, and 
rushed into our house, calling out, ''Where is the 
master of the house ? " 

" He is gone out." 

** Well, you will do : take me up into your garret. 
Look sharp ! " 

I left my shoes below, and began to run up the 
stair-case from the passage like a squirrel The captain 
followed. No sooner was he at the top than he 
caught sight of the ladder to the dove-cote, and 
went up it before me. Arrived there, he put his 
elbows on the sill of the garret-window, a little 
below it, leaning forward to look out. I looked over 
his shoulder. The whole road, as far as we could 
see, was covered with troops ; cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, baggage, red cloaks, green tunics, white 
coats, helmets, cuirasses, files of lances and bayonets, 
lines of horses, all making their way towards the 
village. 

" It is an army ! " murmured the captain, in a low 
voice. 

He turned round quickly to go down again, when 
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an idea seemed to seize him, and he stopped and 
showed me far down in the village, about two gun- 
shots off, a file of red cloaks who were making their 
way into a plot of ground behind the orchards. 

*^ Do you see those red cloaks ? " said ha 

« Yes/* 

" Is there a carriage-road there ? " 

" No : it is a foot-path." 

''And is that great ravine, which cuts across it, 
very deep ? " 

" Oh yes, very." 

"People can never get that way with carts and 
carriages 1 " 

" No, they cannot." 

Then, without asking me any more questions, he 
went down the ladder backwards, as quickly as 
possible, and rushed down the stair-case. I followed 
him. We were soon below, but we had not reached 
the end of the passage when the approach of a body 
of cavalry made the houses shake. In spite of that 
the captain went out, crossed the market-place, 
called two men out of the ranks, and disappeared. 

Thousands of strange short cries, like those made by a 
flock of crows, and shouts of ** Hurrah ! hurrah ! " sounded 
from one end of the street to the other, almost drowning 
the sound of the heavy and continued galloping. 

I was so proud of having taken the captain to the 
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dove-cote that I was imprudent enough to stand in 
the door-way. The Hulans * (for this time they were 
Hulans) came on like the wind. Their lances were 
pointed forward, their sheep-skin cloaks hung over 
their backs, their eyes were flashing, their ears buried 
ill their great fur caps, their noses hidden in their 
moustaches, and great brass-handled pistols were stuck 
in their belts. It was like a dream. I had only just 
time to tumble backwards, for I felt as if there was no 
more blood left in my veins, and I did not recover my 
senses till the firing began, when I found myself lying 
on the floor in our room before broken windows. 

The air was thick, the square was white with smoke. 
The Commandant behind was all that could be seen, 
sitting motionless on his horse, near the fountain. He 
might have been taken for a bronze statue in the midst 
of that grey cloud of smoke with its shooting red flames. 
The Hulans leaped about like enormous grasshoppers, 
darting their lances and drawing them back; others fired 
their great pistols into the ranks, at about four feet 
distance. 

It seemed to me that the square was giving way : 
which was the case. 

" Close up the ranks : steady ! " cried the Com- 
mandant, in his firm voice. 

* Hulans were Austrian light cavalry. 
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" Close up the ranks : close up ! " was repeated 
from officer to officer. 

But the square was giving way : it now formed a 
haK-circle in the middle of each front, and its centre 
was almost close to the fountain. Each thrust of the 
lance was parried by a French bayonet with the speed 
of lightning, but sometimes the men flagged. The Ee- 
publicans had not time to re-load : they ceased firing, 
and the Hulans kept coming on more numerous and 
more bold than ever, surrounding the square, whirling 
round it, and uttering shouts of triumph, for they 
believed themselves conquerors. 

I most certainly thought that the Eepublicans 
were done for, when suddenly, in the very heat of 
the action, the Commandant, raising his hat on the 
end of his sword, began to sing a song which made 
my flesh creep, and the whole battalion began to 
sing with him like one man.* 

In the twinkling of an eye all the fronts of the 
square straightened again, driving back into the 
street that mass of riders, who were jostled against 
each other with their tall lances, like grass before 
the wind. 



• This was probably the well-known Marseillaise hymn, the 
animating effect of which on the first Republican armies was 
notoriously yery great. 
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This soDg seemed to make the Bepublicans furious. 
I never saw anything so horrible, and I have often 
thought since that blood-thirsty men are more furious 
in their combats than wild beasts. But what was 
still more dreadful was, that the rear ranks of the 
Austrian column, quite at the end of the street^ 
not seeing what was going on at the entrance of 
the market-place, continued to advance, shouting, 
" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " so that those in front, although 
driven back by the Eepublican bayonets, could not 
turn, and swayed about in inexplicable confusion, 
uttering loud cries. Their huge horses were pricked 
in their nostrils; their manes bristled, their eyes 
seemed starting out of their heads, and their neighing 
and kicking was frightful. I saw in the distance these 
unfortunate Hulans, making their way back, striking 
their comrades with their lance handles, to make room 
for them, and scampering off like rabbits to their holes. 

Two minutes after the street was empty. Five-and- 
twenty or thirty of the poor wretches still remained 
in the market-place. They had not seen the retreat, 
and seemed quite disconcerted, not knowing which 
way to turn ; but that was soon settled, for a fresh 
discharge laid them on their backs, with the exception 
of two or three, who rushed down an alley. 

Only heaps of dead men and horses remained, and 
our gutter was filled with blood to overflowing. 
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" Cease firing ! " cried the GommaDdant, a second 
time. " Load ! " 

At that moment nine o'clock struck from the 
church tower. It is impossible to describe the state 
of the village. The houses were riddled with balls, 
the shutters dangled on their hinges; the broken 
windows, the trembling chimneys, the street full of 
tiles and broken bricks, and more than all, that heap 
of dead men and struggUng, bleeding horses, cannot 
be imagined. 

The Eepublicans, whose numbers were diminished 
by one hal^ stood, arms in hand, with their large 
caps pushed backwards, and a hard and terrible 
look on their faces. Behind them, a few steps from 
our house, stood the Commandant. He was taking 
counsel with his ofl&cers, and I could hear every word 
he said. 

" There is an Austrian army before us," he said 
briskly, "and we must get out of this scrape. We 
shall have twenty or thirty thousand men down upon 
us in an hour's time ; they will surround the village 
with their infantry, and we shall be done for. I 
shall beat a retreat. Have you anything to say 
against it?" 

" Oh, no ! it is the only thing to be done," replied 
the others. 

Then they went away, and two minutes afterwards 
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I saw a number of soldiers going into the houses, 
and throwing chairs, tables, and chests of drawers 
outside into one great heap ; some threw down straw 
and hay from the granaries, and others dragged carts 
and gigs from the sheds. Before ten minutes had 
passed they had made a barricade at the entrance of 
the street leading into the village, on the side where 
the Austrians were, as high as the houses. They put 
hay and straw both above and below. The rolling 
of the drum recalled those who had done the work, 
and ipimediately, a light having been put to the straw, 
the fire began to spread from layer to layer up to the 
very top of the barricade, sweeping the roofs at the 
side with its red flame, and spreading its black smoke 
like an immense vault, all over the village. 

Then loud shouts were heard in the distance, and 
shots were fired on the other side of the village, but 
nothing was to be seen, and the Commandant gave 
the order to retreat. 

I saw the Republicans defile past our house with a 
slow, firm step, flashing eyes, red bayonets, black 
hands, and hollow cheeks. Two drummers marched 
silently behind them, one of whom was the little boy 
whom I had seen under our cart-shed. His drum 
was on his shoulder, and his back was bent for march- 
ing, and great tears were rolling down his chubby 

cheeks, which were black with gunpowder. His com- 

E 
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rade said to him, "Cheer up, little John!" but he 
scarcely seemed to hear him. Horatius Codes and 
the cantini^re had disappeared. I followed this party 
with my eyes, up to the comer of the street 

The alarm beU at the common haU had been ring- 
ing for some minutes, and on every side melancholy 
voices were heard calling, " Fire ! help ! fire ! " 

I looked towards the Sepublicans' barricade. The 
fire had caught the houses, and was blazing up into 
the sky ; and on the other side of it, a clattering of 
firearms was to be heard, and long black pikes were 
thrust out of the top windows in the neighbouring 
houses, in order to pull down the scaffolding which 
surrounded the conflagration. 




CHAPTER IV. 



The Austrian army marohes through the Tillage — state in which 
the Tillage is left — burial of the dead — Th^rdse the cantinidre is 
found desperately wounded near the fountain, with her dog^-Hshe is 
carried to Dr. Jacob's house insensible, and her wound is dressed. 



After the departure of the Eepublicans, it was a 
good quarter of an hour before any one showed him- 
self at our end of the street. Every house seemed 
deserted. On the other side of the barricade the 
tumult increased, and the shouts of " Fire ! fire ! " 
went on in the most dismal way. 

I had taken refuge in the cart-shed, terrified at 
the conflagration. Nothing stirred : the only sounds 
were the crackling of the fire and the sighs of a 
wounded man sitting against our stable walL He 
had a bullet in his loins, and leaned down upon his 
hands to keep himself upright. He was a Croat, 
and he looked at me with terribly despairing eyes. 
A little further on, a horse lay on its side, shaking 
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its head at the end of its long neck, like the pen- 
dulum of a clock. 

As I stood there, thinking to myself that these 
French must really be dreadful robbers to bum our 
houses without any reason for doing so, I heard a 
slight noise behind me. On turning round, I saw, 
in the darkest part of the cart shed, under the straw 
which had fallen from the beams, that the granary 
door was half open, and behind it I saw the pale 
face of our neighbour Spick, with his eyes starting 
out of his head. He softly put out his head and 
listened; then, being quite convinced that the Ee- 
publicans had actually beaten a retreat, he rushed 
out, brandishing a hatchet like a madman, and 
shouting, "Where are they? rascals! Where are 
they ? I will soon put an end to them all ! " 

" Ah !" said I, "they are gone : but perhaps if you 
make haste, you may still be able to catch them at 
the end of the village." 

He looked at me with a doubtful air, and seeing 
that I was only in fun, ran off to the fire. 

Other doors were opened at the same time : men 
and women came out, looked about them, and then 
raised their hands to heaven, exclaiming, "Curse 
them! curse them!" Then each hastened to fetch 
his bucket to extinguish the fire. 

The fountain was soon encumbered with people^ 
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SO that there was no standing room round it ; and they 
formed a chain on each side, which reached up into 
the alleys between the threatened houses. Some 
soldiers stood on the roofs, and poured water on the 
flames ; but all that could be done was to save the 
adjoining ones. Towards eleven o'clock a column of 
blueish fire rose into the sky. The cantinifere's cart 
was found amongst the heaped up vehicles : her two 
barrels of brandy had just burst. 

Uncle Jacob formed one of the chain on the oppo- 
site side, watched by the Austrian sentinels : however 
he succeeded in escaping from them by crossing a 
courts and coming home through the gardens. " Oh, 
God 1 " he exclaimed, " is Fritz safe ? " 

This little circumstance showed me the depth of 
his affection. He kissed me tenderly, and inquired, 
** Where have you been, my poor child ? " 

" At the window," I answered. 

Then he turned quite pale, and called, " Elizabeth ! 
Elizabeth ! " But she did not answer, and it was 
impossible to find her. We went through all the 
rooms, and even looked under the beds, and at last 
made up our minds that she had taken refuge in 
some neighbour's house. 

During this interval they managed to get the better 
of the fire, and we suddenly heard the Austrians 
outside, calling, ''Make room, make room: fall back T' 
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At the same time a regiment of Croats passed be- 
fore our house like thunder. They were hastening to 
pursue the Eepublicans ; but we heard next day that 
they arrived too late, as the enemy had gained the 
woods of Eothalps, which extended behind Pirraasens. 
Then we understood why they had barricaded the 
street, and set the houses on fire: they wished to 
stop the advance of cavalry ; and this clearly showed 
us their great experience in aU war affairs. 

From that time up to five o'clock in the evening, 
two Austrian brigades passed through the village, 
under our windows. First came Hulans, dragoons, 
and hussars ; then artillery, waggons, and chests ; 
then, towards three o'clock, came the General-in- 
Chief, with all his officers. He was a fine old man, 
with a cocked hat on his head, and a long white 
pelisse, so covered with epaulettes and gold lace, 
that the Republican Commandant, if he had been 
riding beside him, in his felt cap and shabby uniform, 
would have only looked like a common corporal. 

The burgomaster and counsellors of Anstadt, in 
their large-sleeved cloth dresses, awaited his arrival, 
bareheaded, in the market-place. He stopped there 
a minute or two, looked at the heaps of dead bodies 
round the fountain, and inquired, " How many French 
were there ? " 

" One battalion, may it please your Excellence," 
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answered the burgomaster, bowing almost to the 
ground. 

The General said nothing. He raised his cocked 
hat, and went on his way. 

Then came another brigade, headed by Tyrolean 
hunters, in green coats, black tumed-up hats, and 
little Inspruck carbines; then more infantry, in 
white coats and sky-blue breeches, with great gaiters 
commg up to their knees. Then came the heavy 
cavalry, men of six feet high, so cased in armour, 
that you could see nothing of them but their chins 
and long red moustaches peeping from the front of 
their helmets. Finally, came great ambulance car- 
riages, covered with grey cloth, stretched over hoops ; 
and the lame, the halt, and the cowards brought up 
the rear. 

The army surgeons walked all round the place: 
they relieved the wounded, and placed them in 
waggons ; and one of the chiefs, a little old man in 
a white tie-wig, said to the burgomaster, showing 
him the remainder, ^^Ilave all these bodies buried 
as quickly as possible." 

"I am at your service," gravely replied the bur- 
gomaster. ** It shall be done." 

At length the last conveyance set off. It was 
about six o'clock in the evening, and darkness had 
come on. Uncle Jacob stood with me on the door- 
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step. Before us, about fifty paces off, all the dead 
lay ranged on the steps of the fountain, with their 
faces to the air, their eyes staring at vacancy. They 
were as white as wax, for they had bled to deatk 
The women and children of the village walked round 
them. 

As the grave-digger Jeffer and his two sons, Charles 
and Lewis, came up, with their picks on their 
shoulders, the burgomaster addressed them thus, 
"Take twelve men with you, and make a large 
trench in Wolfthers field, to bury all those people 
in. You understand. And all who have carts and 
tumbrils must lend them, with harness and horses : 
it is for the benefit of the public." 

Jeffer nodded, and went immediately to Wolfthel's 
field, with his two sons and a chosen number of men. 

" Now we really must find Elizabeth," said Uncle 
to me. 

We again began to search the house, froai the 
attic to the cellar ; and it was not till the end, as 
we were going upstairs again, that we saw lying 
behind our sour krout barrel, between the tvo air- 
holes, a bimdle of clothes, which my uncle began 
to shake. This was Elizabeth. She cried out, in a 
plaintive voice, *' Do not kill me ! In the name of 
heaven, pity!" 

" Get up," said uncle, kindly : " it is all ovei." 
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But Elizabeth was in such a state of mind, that 
she could scarcely put one foot before the other, and 
we were obliged to lead her upstairs by the hand, 
like a cliild. When she saw daylight again in her 
own kitchen, she sat down in the corner by the 
hearth, and burst into tears, praying to God and 
thanking Him for having saved her; which shows 
that old folks cling far more to life than young 
ones. 

The miserable hours which followed, and the con- 
tinual running about of my uncle to attend to the 
wants of all the people who claimed his attention, 
will always be fresh in my memory. Every minute 
some woman came running into our house, calling 
out, "The doctor! we want him immediately. My 
husband, or my brother, or my sister, is ill." 

One had been wounded, another was almost out 
of his senses from fright, another was lying senseless 
on the ground, as one dead. 

Uncle could not be everywhere at once. "You 
will find him in such and such a house, if you make 
haste/' I told the unfortunate people : and off they 
went. 

At last. Uncle came back ; but it was very late : 
nearly ten o'clock. Elizabeth was tolerably recovered. 
She had lighted a fire, and set the table as usual ; 
but the floor was still covered with plaster from the 
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ceiling, and pieces of glass and wood. In the middle 
of all this, we sat down to table, and ate in silence. 

Now and then Uncle raised his head to look at 
the torches, which flitted about the dead in the 
market-place, and the black carts and little country 
ponies standing before the fountain, and the grave- 
diggers and the lookers on, all dimly seen through 
the darkness. He noticed all, but said nothing. 
Towards the end of the meal, he stretched out his 
hand, and said to me, "Fritz, this is war. Observe 
these things, and remember them. This is war, and 
with it comes death and destruction, fury, and hatred, 
and the loss of all natural affection. When God 
sends curses upon us, when He sends pestilence 
and famine, we can at least feel these scourges are 
decreed by His perfect wisdom ; but in this case man 
brings misery upon his fellow creatures, and he car- 
ries on his ravages without inercy. But yesterday 
we lived in peace : we needed nothing, we had done 
no harm. Suddenly we are invaded by foreigners, 
who come to ruin us and to destroy our village. 
Curse them ! Men who bring such misery, by their 
own spirit of ambition, may they be hated in ages 
to come ! Eemember, Fritz, war is the most hateful 
thing on the face of the earth. Those who are not 
acquainted with each other, who have not even seen 

»H other's faces, suddenly fall upon one another, 
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and tear one another to pieces I But all this should 
increase our faith in God. Such wickedness will 
surely be avenged." 

My uncle was much moved, and spoke seriously 
and sadly. I listened with my head bent down, and 
every woixi of his conversation seemed to be engraved 
on my memory. 

We had sat thus for half an hour, when we 
heard a sort of scuffle outside, in the market-place. 
A dog was growling, and we heard the voice of our 
neighbour Spick saying, crossly, " Get out of the way, 
you rascally beast: 1 will soon knock you on the 
head. That animal is like his mistress : one pays 
with assignats, and the other with bites ; but I will 
soon make an end of him." 

The dog growled still louder. Then other voices 
were heard through the darkness. "He is an odd 
beast for all that. Look, he will not leave that woman. 
Perhaps she is not quite dead." 

Then Uncle got up quickly, and went out. I fol- 
lowed him. It was a terrible sight, — all those dead 
people seen by torchlight. There was no wind ; but 
the red flame played over the pale corpses, with 
their staring eyes, and you could almost fancy that 
they moved. 

" Not dead 1 " cried Spick : " are you mad, JeSer ? 
Do you think you know better than the army sur- 
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geoDs ? No, no, she is gone to her account, and a 
good thing too, for she is the woman who paid me in 
paper for my brandy. Come, get out of that, and I 
will knock the dog on the head, and make an end of 
him too." 

" What is the matter ? " said Uncle, in a firm voice. 

All the bystanders fell back, somewhat alarmed. 
The grave-digger came forward, two or three others got 
out of the way, and we saw Therfese, the French can- 
tinifere, lying stretched out on the steps of the fountain. 
She was as white as snow ; her beautiful black hair was 
dabbled in a pool of blood ; her little barrel was still 
slung round her, and her pale hands lay right and 
left on the wet stone, over which the water was 
trickling. Several other corpses lay near her ; and 
the poodle dog, which I had seen in the morning 
with the little drummer, stood by her with bristling 
hair, glaring eyes, and quivering lips, growling and 
trembling with excitement when he looked at Spick. 

In spite of his pretended courage and his pickaxe, 
the tavern-keeper dared not go near him, for it was 
easy to see that if he missed his stroke the dog would 
seize him by the throat. 

"What is the matter ? " repeated Uncle. 

"They say the woman is not dead because the 
dog stays there," answered Spick, with a sneer. 

" They are right," rejoined Uncle, sharply : " there 
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are some animals who have more feeling and sense 
than some men. Get out of the way." 

He gave Spick a push, and went straight up to 
the woman, bending over her. The dog seemed 
appeased, and allowed him to do anything he liked, 
instead of springing at him. Every one drew near. 
Uncle kneeled down, uncovered the woman's bosom, 
and placed his hand on her heart. Every one was 
quiet: the sUence was profound. It had lasted 
nearly a minute, when Spick said, " Ha, ha, ha ! We 
may bury her, eh, doctor?" 

Uncle rose with a frown, and looking him straight 
in the face, said, " Wretched man, this poor woman 
paid you as best she could for a few pints of brandy, 
and now you wish to see her dead ; nay, even per- 
haps buried alive." 

** Doctor," cried the tavern keeper, drawing himself 
up with a haughty air, "you know there are such 
things as laws, and " — 

" Silence," interrupted my uncle, " your conduct is 
infamous ! " 

Then turning towards the others, he said, " Jeffer, 
carry this woman to my house : she still breathes." 

He cast an indignant glance at Spick ; while the 
grave-digger and his sons placed the cantiniere on the 
stretcher. They walked in front, and the dog fol- 
lowed; uncle keeping close behind him. As to the 
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tavern-keeper, we heard him muttering to himself, in 
a mocking tone, " The woman is dead : the doctor 
knows no more than my pickaxe. It is all over with 
her : she will be buried to-day or to-morrow ; it does 
not matter which. We shall soon see who is right." 

As we crossed the market-place I saw the mole- 
catcher and KoflFel following us, which was a great 
relief to my mind, for since night had come on a sort 
of terror had seized me at the sight of so many dead 
people, and I was very glad of company. 

The molecatcher walked before the stretcher with 
a great torch in his hand. Koflfel was near my uncle, 
and seemed very grave. 

" These are terrible things, doctor," said he, as he 
came up to him. 

" Oh, it is you, KoflFel," said Uncle, turning towards 
him. " Yes, truly the spirit of wickedness is abroad, 
and the powers of darkness are unchained ! " 

By this time we had reached the alley leading to 
our house, which was filled with plaster. The mole- 
catcher stopped at the threshold to light JeflTer and 
his sons, who advanced with heavy steps. We fol- 
lowed them aU into the room. Then the molecatcher, 
raising his torch, exclaimed, in a solemn tone, " Where 
are the days of tranquility, doctor ; the days of peace 
and quietness and repose after labour ? Surely they 
have escaped by all those openings." 
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Then for the first tiine I clearly saw the desolate 
state of our old room, with its broken windows, in 
which sharp and glitteriog pieces of broken glass 
stood out against the darkness. I understood the 
molecatcher's words, and I thought we were indeed 
in a miserable condition. 

" Jeffer, lay this woman on my bed," said Uncle, 
in a sad tone. " Our own misfortunes must not 
make us forget others who are worse off than our- 
selves." 

Turning to the molecatcher, he said, "Will you 
stay to hold the light, and Koflfel will help me ? " 

The grave-digger and his sons having placed their 
stretcher on the floor, placed the woman on the bed, 
which stood in the recess. The molecatcher, whose 
ruddy cheeks looked purple in the flickering light, 
held the torch. 

Uncle put a few kreutzers into Jeflfer's hand, who 
went out with his sons. 

Old Elizabeth came to look on, but her teeth 
chattered, and she dared not approach the bed. I 
heard her repeat "Ave Maria," in a low voice, and 
her terror was taking possession of me, when Uncle 
exclaimed, "Elizabeth, whatever are you thinking of? 
In the name of heaven, are you mad ? Is not this 
woman like all other women, and have you not 
helped me a hundred times in my surgical opera- 
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tions ? Come, come, your folly quite gets the better 
of you. Go and warm some water : I suppose that 
is all I can expect from you." 

The dog had seated himself before the recess, look- 
ing through his curly hair at the woman, who lay 
stretched motionless and pale, like a dead person, on 
the bed. 

" Fritz," said my uncle, " close the shutters ; then 
we shall have less cold air. And, Koflfel, will you 
make a fire in the stove, for we shall get nothing 
from Elizabeth now. Eeally with so many miseries, 
it would be well if people had only the good sense 
to remain calm. But everything seems in confusion 
when the devil is abroad : where will he stop ? " 

Thus spoke Uncle with a disconsolate air. I ran 
to close the shutters outside, and I heard him hook 
them inside. Looking towards the fountain, I saw 
two more carts full of dead bodies moving off. I 
came back shuddering at the sight. 

Koffel had just lighted the fire, which crackled in 
the stove. Uncle had placed his case of surgical in- 
struments on the table, and the molecatcher awaited his 
orders, looking at the hundred little glittering knives. 

Uncle took a probe and went to the bed, drawing 
back the curtains; the molecatcher and Kofifel fol- 
lowed him. Then I went to look also, impelled by 
great curiosity. The candle lighted all the recess ; 
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the woman was stripped to her waist, for Uncle had 
just cut her clothes open, and Koffel was bathing her 
bosom with a large sponge, which was covered with 
dark blood. The dog looked on, and never moved. 
Elizabeth had by this time returned to the room. 
She held my hand, and murmured some incoherent 
prayer. Not a sound came fix)m the recess, and Uncle 
overhearing the old servant, exclaimed, in a really 
vexed tone, "Will you hold your tongue, you old 
idiot 1 Come, come, molecatcher, lift up her arm." 

"What a beautiful creature!" said the molecatcher ; 
" and quite young, too." 

" How pale she is," said Koflfel. 

I had drawn closer, and I saw the woman looking 
as white as snow, lying with her head thrown back, 
and her black hair all in disorder. The molecatcher 
was holding up one of her arms, and beneath it 
appeared a bluish wound, from which ran a few drops 
of blood. Uncle Jacob, with compressed lips, was 
sounding this wound, which the probe could not enter. 
At this point I became so interested, having never 
seen anything of the sort before, that my whole soul 
seemed centred in that recess, and I heard Uncle 
saying to himself, " It is strange ! " 

At the same instant the woman drew a long sigh, 
and the dog, who had been quiet up to this time, 
began to whine in such a plaintive, gentle way, that 

F 
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he might have been a human being. My hair stood 
on end with fright. The molecatcher turned and 
said, " Keep stiU ! " 

The dog was silent, and Uncle said, "Keep her arm 
up, molecatcher. KofiFel, come round here and hold 
her body." 

Koflfel passed behind the bed and took the woman 
by the shoulders ; and immediately the probe entered 
her flesh some way. 

Here the woman uttered a groan, and the dog 
growled. 

" Come," said Uncle, " her life is saved. Look here, 
Koflfel, the ball glanced from the side, and is here, 
under the shoulder-bone. Do you feel it ? " 

" Yes, I can feel it very well" 

Uncle came out of the recess, and seeing me under 
the curtain, he said, " What are you doing here ? " 

" I am looking on." 

"Come now, looking on! Now everything will 
go right, with yofwr observation!" 

He took a knife from the table, and returned. 

The dog looked at me with his shining eyes, which 
made me feel uncomfortable. 

Sudflenly the woman gave a cry, and Uncle said, in 
a joyful tone, " Here it is : it is a pistol ball. The 
poor creature has lost a great deal of blood, but sha 
will recover." 
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'' She must have got that in the great charge of 
the Hulans/' said Koffel. *' I was at old Kraemer*s 
house, cleaning his clock, when it began. I noticed 
that they fired as they came up." 

"Very likely/' answered uncle, who thought of 
nothing but the woman at that moment. He took 
the candlestick from the molecatcher's hand, and 
standing behind the bed he surveyed the poor crea- 
ture for some seconds with a contemplative air. 
'* Yes," he said to himself, " she is a fine womau, and 
she has a grand head. What a pity such people 
should follow armies ! How much happier they would 
be as mothers of families, surrounded by beautiful 
children, happy in the love of brave men. What 
a pity to be sure ! However, it is God's will that 
it should be otherwise." 

He left the room, and called Elizabeth. ** Get one 
of your night-dresses for this woman," he said, " and 
put it on her yourself Come, molecatcher; come, 
KofiFel ; we will have a glass of wine together : this 
has been a rough day for all of us." 

He went down to the cellar, and came in with 
Elizabeth, bringing her night-dress. She had grown 
brave when she saw that the cantini^re was not dead, 
and she went into the recess and drew the curtains, 
while uncle uncorked a bottle, and went to the side- 
board to get out some glasses. The molecatcher and 
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Koffel appeared pleased at the prospect. I also came 
to the table, which was still laid, and we finished our 
supper. 

The dog watched us in the distance. Uncle threw 
him some pieces of bread, which he would not 
touch. At this moment the church clock struck one. 

" Surely it is the half-hour," said KoflfeL 

" No : it is one o'clock," said the molecatcher. " I 
think it is high time to go to bed." 

Elizabeth came out of the recess, and aU then went 
to look at the woman in her nightgown : she seemed 
to be asleep. The dog also placed his fore-paws on 
the edge of the bed, and looked at her. Uncle 
patted his head, saying, " Never mind, old fellow, she 
will come round, I warrant." 

The poor animal seemed to understand him, and 
moaned with pleasure. Then all came out again. 
Unole lighted Koffel and the molecatcher to the 
door, then he returned, and said to us, "Now it is 
quite time for you to go to bed." 

" What are you going to do, sir ? " inquired the old 
servant. 

"I am going to watoh this woman: she is in a 
dangerous condition, and perhaps I may be called up 
to someone in the village." 

He put a log of wood on the fire, and stretched 
himself in the arm-chair behind the stove, rolling up 
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a piece of paper to light his pipe. Elizabeth and I 
went up to our rooms ; but in spite of my fatigue I 
was not able to sleep for a very long time, for every 
half-hour the rumbling of carts and the flash of 
torches on my window panes, warned me that the 
dead were passing by. At last, at break of day, all 
the noises ceased, and I fell sound asleep. 




CHAPTER V. 



The day after the battle in our Tillage — damage done bj friends 
: s well as foes — ^what we boys did, and said, and picked up, and 
saw — ^how people talked over their cups at the inn — ^the wounded 
cantini^re at our house becomes delirious, and my uncle is very 
anxious. 



You should have seen the village next day, when 
everyone was trying to find out what had been left 
and what had been taken! It was then found out 
that a great number of Eepublicans, Hulans, and 
Croats had gone through the houses from the back, 
and had plundered them of everything. There was 
universal indignation; and then I understood how 
much cause the molecatcher had to say, "Now the 
days of peace and quietness are driven away by the 
devastations of war." 

All the doors and windows were open, in order 
that folks might see the havoc that had been made. 
The street was choked up with furniture, carriages, 
and animals; while people were crying out, "Ah, 
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the wretches ! Ah, the brigands I Thej have taken 
everything I *' 

One looked for his ducks, another for his fowls ; 
another, looking under his bed, found an old pair of 
shoes instead of his boots ; another, on looking into 
his chimney where his bacon and pieces of pork 
had been, found them gone, and came out in a 
great fury. The women were lifting up their hands 
to heaven in despair, and the girls were looking on 
in consternation. 

All the beer, eggs, tobacco, potatoes, and even the 
linen had been pillaged. The more you looked, the 
more things you missed. 

But the anger of the people was chiefly directed 
against the Hulans, for after the Austrian General had 
passed through, and they had nothing more to fear 
than the complaints of the village people, they threw 
themselves upon the houses like a band of ravenous 
wolves. There was no telling what you must give 
them to induce them to leave, without taking into 
consideration what they took away with them. 

So the old General had soldiers who were more 
feared than the French. May God preserve us from 
needing their succours again ! 

We boys, Hans Aden, Frank Sepel, Nichel, Johann, 
and I, went from door to door, looking at the broken 
tiles, the shattered window shutters, and the ruined 
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cart-sheds, and picking up all sorts of scraps and 
relics, such as cartridge-paper, and flattened bullets 
which lay on the ground along the walls. 

These discoveries delighted us immensely, so that 
none of us thought of going back before dark. About 
two o'clock we met Zaph^ri Schmouch, the basket- 
maker's son, who held his red head rather higher, and 
seemed a little prouder than usual. He held some- 
thing hidden underneath his blouse, and when we 
asked him, " What have you got there ? " he showed 
us the butt-end of a great Hulan pistol. Then the 
whole band followed him. He marched in the middle 
of us, like a general, and to every fresh friend we met, 
we said, '* He has got a pistol ! " and the new comer 
joined the party. We would not have left Schmouch 
for a kingdom. The glory of that pistol seemed to 
throw its light on all of us. 

These are the ways of children, and these are the 
ways of men ! Each boasted of the dangers he had 
seen in the great battle. 

"I heard the whistle of the balls," said Frank 
Sepel : " two came into our kitchen." 

" I saw the Hulan General galloping," said Hans 
Aden, "with his red cap on his head ; that is much 
more dreadful than hearing the balls whistle." 

What elated me most, was that the Bepublican 
Commandant had given me a cake, and had said. 
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" Eat that like a man." I thought myself worthy to 
have a pistol like Zaphferie's, but no one would believe 
me. 

Schmouch, as he passed the flight of steps whic}\ 
led to the town hall, cried, " Come up here and see ! '* 

We went up the stair-case behind him ; and stand- 
ing before the council-chamber door, which was pierced 
with a square hole as large as your hand, he said to 
us, " Look : the clothes belonging to the dead soldiers 
are there. Father JeflFer and the burgomaster brought 
them here this morning in a cart." 

So we stayed there for more than an hour, looking 
at these clothes : we climbed upon one another's 
shoulders and whispered, "Let me look too, Hans 
Aden : it is my turn." 

By the dusky light which came in by two high 
grated windows were to be seen these clothes, heaped 
up in the middle of the deserted room. There were 
Kepublican caps and Hulan caps, cross-belts, cart- 
ridge boxes, blue coats, red cloaks, swords and pistols. 
On the right hand side the muskets were piled against 
the wall ; further on there was a row of lances. It 
made me shudder to see them, and I still keep the 
remembrance of them. 

About an hour after, as the night came on, all at 
once one of us took fright, and began to run down 
the steps, crying out in a voice of alarm, *' Here they 
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are!" Then all the party threw themselves down 
the stairs, running with their arms in the air, and 
falling over one another in the dark. What astonishes 
me is that none of us broke our necks, we were so 
much frightened. I was the last; and though my 
heart beat with almost incredible rapidity, I turned 
at the bottom of the stairs to look again. The end 
of the passage was quite dark, and the little window 
to the right lighted up the black steps with a slanting 
light. Not a sigh disturbed the silence of that 
gloomy vault. In the distance I heard the far-off 
voices of my companions. I began to think that my 
uncle would become anxious about me, and I walked 
off by myself, not without turning round several times, 
for I thought that I heard faster steps following me, 
and I did not dare to run. I stopped before the " Two 
Keys " Inn, the lighted windows of which shone out 
into the darkness of the night. The noise of drinkers 
re-assured me, and I looked through a little casement 
window into a room, where I heard a great hum 
of voices ; and I saw the molecatcher, Koffel, Mr. 
Eichter, and many others, seated at long deal tables, 
their backs bent and their elbows on the table, with 
jugs and cups before them. Through the greyish 
smoke I saw the angular figure of Mr. Eichter, ges- 
ticulating beneath the lamp, dressed in a shooting 
coat and a cap of untanned leather. 
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" Look at these famous Bepublicans/' said he ; 
'* these dreadful men who were to overturn the whole 
world, and who were dispersed by the mere shadow 
of the glorious Field-marshal Wurmser! You have 
seen them bend their backs and stretch out their legs 
to run. How many times have I not told you that 
all their grand undertakings would end with a smash? 
Molecatcher, — KoflFel, — have I not said so ? " 

"Ah, yes, you have often said so," replied the 
molecatcher; "but that is no reason why you should 
shout so loud. Look here, Mr. Richter, sit down and 
call for another bottle of wine. Koflfel and I have each 
paid for ours. That is the principal thing at present." 

Mr. Richter sat down, and I went home. It might 
have been about seven o'clock then. Our passage 
had been swept, and new window glass put in. I 
went into the kitchen, and Elizabeth, on seeing me, 
cried out, "Ah, here he is ! " 

She opened the bedroom door, and said, in a lower 
voice, " Doctor, the child is here." 

" It is a good thing that he has come in," said my 
uncle, who was seated at the table. 

And as I was going to answer aloud, "Hush!" 
said he, pointing to the alcove. " Sit down : you 
ought to be hungry." 

"Yes, Uncle." 

" Where have you been ? " 
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" I have been looking about the village." 

"That's well, Fritzel. You made me anxious ; but 
I am glad you have seen these miseries." 

Elizabeth then came in, with a large basin of 
soup, and while I was eating, my uncle continued: 
"You understand war now. Eemember these things, 
Fritzel : war is a curse. This is a good lesson : what 
you see when you are young you never forget." 

He made these reflections to himself, and I made 
mine to myself, with my nose in my porringer. After 
the soup, Elizabeth brought me some meat and vege- 
tables ; but just as I was going to take my fork, there I 
saw, seated close to me on the floor, a motionless crea- 
ture, which sat looking at me. This frightened me. 

"Do not be afraid, Fritzel," my uncle said to me, 
smiling. 

Then I looked, and I saw that it was the can- 
tini^re's dog. He sat there gravely, his nose in the 
air and his ears hanging down, watching me with an 
attentive eye, through his curly hair. 

"Give him some of your supper, and you will 
soon be good friends," said my uncle. He called to 
the dog to come nearer, and he came and sat down 
close by his chair, and seemed quite pleased with 
the little pats on the head my uncle gave him. He 
lapped up the soup from the bottom of my basin, 
and then began to look gravely at me. 
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Towards the end of Bupper I was about to rise 
from the table, when I heard a confused sound of 
words, which seemed to come from the alcove. My 
uncle listened : the wounded woman talked very low 
and quickly. Her confused, mysterious words upset 
me more than anything else, and I felt myself growing 
quite pale. My uncle, with his eyebrows knit, sat 
looking at me ; but his thoughts were elsewhere : he 
was listening. The dog, too, began to turn round. 

In the multitude of words which this woman spoke, 
some were louder than others, and I could distinguish 
the words, " My Father — John— all killed : all ! My 
country ! " 

On looking at my uncle I saw that his face was 
agitated, and that there was a troubled expression 
in his eyes. He took the lamp from the table, and 
went up to the bed. Elizabeth just then came in to 
take away the things ; and turning to her he said, 
" Here is fever just beginning ! " — Then he drew 
aside the curtains, and Elizabeth stood by. — As for 
me, I did not move from my chair : I had no longer 
any appetite. The woman was quiet for a moment. 
I could see my uncle's and Elizabeth's shadows upon 
the curtains. My uncle held the woman's arm, and 
the dog was with them in the alcove. I was all alone 
in the dark room, and I felt frightened. The woman 
began to talk louder, and it seemed to me that the 
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room became darker, and I drew nearer the light. 
But at that moment something seemed to be moving. 
Elizabeth, who was holding the lamp, recoiled : and 
the woman, as pale as death and her eyes wide open, 
raised herseK up, crying out, "John, John, defend 
yourself! I am coming." 

Then she uttered a great shriek: "Long live the 
EepubUc ! " — and fell back. 

My uncle came out of the alcove in a hurry, saying, 
"Elizabeth, run up stairs, fetch the grey phial with 
a glass stopper, from the cupboard. Quick: make 
haste!" And he went back again. 

Elizabeth ran, and I kept close by my uncle. The 
dog growled: the woman was stretched out as if dead. 

The old servant came back with the phial: my 
imcle looked at it, and said shortly, " That's right A 
spoon." 

I ran to fetch it. He wiped it, and poured a few 
drops into it ; then lifting the woman's head, he made 
her take it, saying in the gentlest voice, "Come, come, 
cheer up, my child, cheer up ! " 

I had never heard him speak in such a gentle, 
tender voice before ; it went to my heart The woman 
sighed, and my uncle put his ear down to the pillow 
to listen, after which he went out, looking quite pale, 
and said to us, " Go to bed : leave me alone. I shall 
watch." 
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"But, sir/' said Elizabeth, "you watched last 
night." 

*' Go to bed," repeated my uncle, in an angry tone. 
"I have not time to listen to your nonsense: this 
fever may become serious." 

"We were obliged to obey him. 

As we were going up stairs, Elizabeth, who was 
trembling all over, said to me, " Have you seen this 
unfortunate woman, Fritzel ? She may perhaps die ; 
and then she thinks of nothing but that devilish 
Bepublic ! These people are just like savages. All 
one can do is to pray that God may forgive them." 
Then she began to pray. 

I did not know what to think of that. But having 
run about so much and covered myself with mud from 
head to foot, once in bed, I slept so soundly, that the 
return of the Eepublicans themselves, their firing by 
platoons or by battalions, would not have waked me 
before ten in the morning. 



CHAPTER VI. 



lU-natured reports about the language of the wounded cantiniere 
in her delirium — our house is overrun by gossiping old women — my 
uncle gets angry, turns out the women, and even shows Mr. Bichter 
the door — heayy fall of snow — Th^rese comes to herself, and in- 
quires anxiously about her little brother, the drummer — I satisfy 
her, and make friends with her dog. 



The day after the Eepublicans had left, the whole 
village knew that Uncle Jacob had a French woman 
in his house, that she had had a gunshot wound, and 
that she was slowly coming back to life. But as the 
roofs of the houses, the doors and windows had to 
be repaired, every one had enough to. do with his 
own affairs without troubling himself about those of 
others, and it was not till three days had gone by, 
when everything had nearly been put in good order, 
that the thought of the woman recurred to the 
people. 

Then too, Joseph Spick spread the report that the 
French woman had become delirious, and that she 
cried, " Long live the Eepublic ! " in a horrible way. 
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The wretch stood in the door-way of his inn, with 
his shoulder against the wall, his arms crossed, and 
apparently smoking, while he said to the parsers by, 
" There ! Nichel, Yohel : listen, listen, just hear how 
she cries out! Is*nt it abominable? The country 
ought not to allow it." 

Uncle Jacob (the most good-natured man in the 
world) was roused to such a pitch of indignation 
against Spick, that I heard him say several times 
that he deserved to be hung. 

Unfortunately one could not deny that the woman 
only spoke of France, and of the Republic, and said 
other things contrary to law, for it was always these 
thoughts which came back to her mind ; and this 
embarrassed us much more than all the village gos- 
sips and old women, who invaded the house. One 
came with a broom-stick under her arm, and her petti- 
coat turned up ; another with her knitting needles run 
through her hair, and her cap all on one side ; and 
another carrying her spinning wheel with a senti- 
mental air, as if she meant to spin in the chimney 
corner. One came to bon'ow a gridiron, another to 
buy curds, or to ask for a little yeast to bake with. 
What trouble they made ! Our passage was two inches 
deep with mud, brought in by their dirty shoes. 

And while Elizabeth was washing up the plates, 

and peeping into her saucepans, she could hear their 

G 
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chatter, and see them come and make their curtesies, 
and otherwise make themselves agreeable. 

"Well, good morning. Miss Elizabeth. "What a long 
time it is since I have seen you ! " 

" Ah, it's Miss Ursula ! How pleased I am to see 
you : do sit down, Miss Ursula." 

" Oh, you are too good, — too good, Miss Elizabeth. 
What a beautiful morning it is ! " 

"Yes, Miss Ursula, it's a very fine day; it's beau- 
tiful weather for the rheumatics." 

" Charming, and for colds too." 

" Ah, yes, and for all sorts of illnesses. How is the 
priest's rheumatism. Miss Ursula ? " 

"Ah, indeed! how is he to get on? It is some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. Yesterday 
it was in his shoulder, to-day it is in his back. The 
pain moves about. He is always suffering, always 
suffering." 

" Ah, how distressing 1 How very sad ! " 

" But talking of illnesses, Miss Elizabeth, you will 
think I am very inquisitive, — but they are talking all 
over the village about it: — ^your French woman is still 
iU?" 

"Ah, Miss Ursula, don't mention it ! We have had 
a sad night of it, a sad night ! " 

** Really! so this poor thing is no better. What do 
you think about her ? " 
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And they took hold of one another's hands, and 
leant forward commiserating one another, shaking 
their heads, and rolling their eyes. 

For the two first days, my uncle, thinking that all 
this would end when curiosity had been satisfied, said 
nothing. But seeing that it went on, one fine morning, 
when the wounded woman had a great deal of fever, 
he came abruptly into the kitchen, and said to these 
old women, in an angry tone, " What on earth makes 
you come here ? why don't you stay at home ? Have 
not you work in your own houses ? You ought to be 
ashamed of passing your lives in gossiping, like old 
magpies ; and you give yourselves tlie airs of fine 
ladies, while really you are nothing but servants. It 
is ridiculous ! It quite sickens me." 

" But," one of them said, " I came to buy a jug of 
milk." 

" Do you take two hours to buy a jug of milk ? " 
replied my uncle, really angiy. " Elizabeth, give her 
her milk, and then she can go with the others. I 
am tired of all this. I won't allow her to come here, 
prying into my concerns, and gathering up new false- 
hoods about me, to spread all over the country. Go, 
and don't come back any more." 

The gossips went away quite ashamed. That same 
day my uncle had another great discussion. Mr. 
Bichter took upon himself to tell him that he was 
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wrong to interest himself in strangers who had come 
into the country to pillage, and especially this woman, 
who could not be anything very good, because she 
followed the soldiers. He listened coldly, and ended 
by answering, " Mr. Eichter, when I perform a work 
of mercy, I do not ask the people, 'From what country 
do you come?' *Do you hold the same faith as I doT 
'Are you rich or poor?* 'Can you pay me back what 
I do for you?' I follow the dictates of my heart, 
and the rest matters little. "Whether this woman is 
French or German, whether she has Eepublican 
opinions or not, whether she followed the soldiers 
by her own choice, or whether she was reduced to it 
by want, does not trouble me. I saw that she was 
going to die, my duty was to save her life, and now 
my duty is to go on, by God's blessing, with what I 
have undertaken. As for you, Mr. Eichter, I know 
that you are a downright selfish man; you do not 
love your fellow-creatures. Instead of doing them a 
service, you always try to get something out of theuL 
That's the basis of your opinions on all things ; and 
such opinions make me angry. I beg you not to put 
your foot inside my house again." 

He opened the door, and as Mr. Eichter tried to 
reply, he politely took him by the shoulders, without 
listening, and turned him out of doors. 

The molecatcher, Kofifel, and I, were present at 
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this transaction, and my Uncle Jacob's finnness as- 
tonished us, for we had never seen him more calm 
or resolute. He only kept the molecatcher and Eo£fel 
for his friends now ; each in his turn watched by the 
woman, which did not keep them from going on with 
their business during the day. From that time tran* 
quillity was re-established in our house. 

One morning, on waking, I found that winter had 
come. The white light of the snow filled my little 
room, and myriads of great white flakes blew in a 
whirlwind against my window panes. Outside silence 
reigned supreme; not a soul stirred in the streets, 
every one had closed their doors against such un* 
seasonable weather. The fowls were quiet, the dogs 
looked out from the bottom of their kennels, and 
in the neighbouring bushes the poor little birds 
shivered under their ruffled feathers, uttering that 
plaintive cry which never stops till the spring returns. 

As I sat up, with my elbow on my pillow, my eyes 
dazzled with looking at the snow which was accumula- 
ting on the sill of the little window, I began to picture 
things before my mind's eye. and looked back upon 
past winters. I saw the molecatcher, Koffel, and my 
Uncle Jacob sitting round the hearth, with the fire- 
light flickering on the floor, their backs bent, smoking 
and chatting upon little nothings. I heard Elizabeth's 
spinning-wheel humming in the silence, like the 
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wings of a moth, and her foot keeping time, and the 
singing of the green logs in the fire. Then, outside, 
I pictured to myself the sliders on the river, the 
sledge parties, the snow-ball battle, the bursts of 
laughter, the breaking of window panes ; then the old 
grandmother crying out from the end of the passage, 
while the boys disperse, running with all their might. 

All this passed through my mind in a moment ; 
and, half sad, half happy, I said to myself, "It is 
winter ! " Then, thinking that it would be very 
pleasant to sit in front of the fire, with a mess of 
Elizabeth's porridge before me, I jumped out of bed, 
and, shivering, quickly dressed myself ; after which, 
without waiting to put my other arm through the 
sleeve of my jacket, I ran quickly down stairs. 

Elizabeth was sweeping the passage. The kitchen 
door was open, and in spite of the beautiful fire 
which danced around the pothook, I hurried through 
to the bedroom. 

Uncle Jacob had just come in from a visit. His 
great coat of fox fur, and his otter-skin cap, hung up 
on the wall, and his great boots stood near the fire. 
He took a little glass of cherry brandy with the 
molecatcher, who had sat up that night with the 
woman. They both seemed in good spirits. 

"WeU, molecatcher," said my Uncle, "has the 
night passed off well?" 
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" Very well, doctor. "We have all slept : the woman 
in bed, I in the arm chair, and the dog under the 
curtain. No one has moved. This morning, on open- 
ing the window, I saw the country as white as Hans 
Wurst, when he comes with his sack of flour. I 
thought of all this without making any noise ; and 
as I opened the window, you had just walked up the 
street, and I wanted to cry out, 'Good morning!' 
but the woman was still asleep, and I was afraid of 
waking her." 

" Good : you have done well Your health, mole- 
catcher." 

" And yours, doctor." 

They drank ofif their glasses, and put them down 
again. 

"She is going on very well," replied my Uncle. 
** The wound is healing, and the fever going down ; 
but she is still very weak : the poor thing has lost 
too much blood, but she will come round in time." 

I was seated close to the fire. The dog came out 
of the alcove, and began fawning on my uncle, who 
said, looking at him, "What a nice beast I Look, 
molecatcher : could any one say that they don't un- 
derstand us ? Doesn't he seem happier this morning? 
You'll never make me believe but that these animals 
understand many things. If they have less mind 
than we have, they often have more heart." 
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"It is plain,'* said the molecatcher. * While the 
fever lasted, I kept looking at the dog, and I thought^ 
he looks nnhappy, — that's had: he looks happy, — 
that's welL I most say, I am like yon, doctor: I 
have great &ith in the intelligence of animals." 

'' Come, molecatcher," said my Uncle, ** have another 
^ass. It is cold ont of doors, and this old cherry 
brandy will warm yon like the snn.** 

He opened the cupboard, and brought out a loaf 
and two knives, and said, ''Let ns eat a cmst" 

The molecatcher nodded, and my nncle, seeing 
me, said, "Well, Fritzel, snow-balls and sliding are 
beginning again : don't yon feel happy ? " 

"Yes, Uncle" 

"Yes, yes: amuse yoursell You will never be 
happier than you are now, my boy: but mind, do 
not make your snow-baUs too hard. Those who 
make their snow-balls too hard, don't want to amuse 
themselves, but to do harm : they are bad boys." 

" Ah," said the molecatcher, "I always would have 
hard snow-balls, when I was a boy." 

*• And there's where you were wrong," replied my 
uncle: "that proves that you had a bit of malice 
in your nature. Happily, you have conquered that 
by reason. I am quite sure that you are sony for 
ever having squeezed your snow-balls too hard." 

"Oh, yes," replied the molecatcher, not knowing 
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what to say; ''but the others squeezed theirs hard, 
just as much as I did/* 

" One ought never to trouble one's self about what 
others do, but to act as conscience tells us. Bad ex- 
amples lead people astray." 

As we were chatting in this way, we heard some 
words from the alcove. Every one became quiet, listen- 
ing. " This is not delirium : it is a feeble voice, but 
quite conscious," said my uncle, in a low tone ; and, 
getting up, he drew aside the curtains. The mole- 
catcher and I were close behind him, with our necks 
stretched out to their fullest extent. The woman, 
pale and thin, seemed to be asleep. We could hear 
her heavy breathing ; but, after a moment, she opened 
her eyes, and looked at us, one after another, as if 
astonished. Then she looked at the bottom of the 
alcove, then at the windows, white with snow, the 
cupboard, and the. old clock. Then she looked at the 
dog, who was standing on his hind legs, with his paws 
on the edge of the bed. This lasted for about a 
minute : then she shut her eyes, and my uncle said, 
in a low voice, " She has come to herself" 

"Yes," said the molecatcher. "She has seen us, 
and she does not know us, and now she is dreaming 
of what she has just seen." 

We were just going away, when the woman opened 
her eyes again, and, making an eflfort, tried to speak ; 
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but my uncle, raising his voice, said to her kindly, 
" Don't disturb, yourself, Madame : be calm ; don't 
trouble yourself about anything, for you are among 
people who will let you want for nothing. You have 
. been ill, but now you are better. But I beg you to 
have confidence in us, for you are with friends : 
with true friends." 

While he was speaking, the woman looked at hira 
with her great black eyes ; you could see that she 
quite understood. But in spite of all that had been 
said to her, she tried to speak again, and said in 
a low voice, "The drummer, — the little drummer 
boy?" 

Then uncle, looking at the molecatcher, asked him 
if he understood; and the molecatcher, putting his 
hand to his head, said, " A little remains of the fever, 
— ^that will soon pass off." 

But the woman spoke again in a stronger voice: 
" John, — the little drummer ? " 

I stood on tip-toe, listening attentively, and the 
idea suddenly flashed upon me that she was speaking 
of the little drummer whom I had seen lying under 
our cart-shed, the day of the great battle. I remem- 
bered that she also looked out from the window 
opposite mending his little trousers, and I said, 
" Uncle, perhaps she is speaking of the little drummer 
who was with the Republicans." 
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Immediately the poor woman wanted to speak 
again. " Yes, yes ! " said she. " John — my brother." 

" Keep quiet, Madame, said my uncle ; do not move, 
or you will perhaps open your wound again. Mole- 
catcher, bring a chair." And taking me under the arms, 
he lifted me up before her, saying to me, " Tell her all 
you know, Fritzel: you remember the little drummer ? " 

"Yes, yes ! It was the morning of the battle, he was 
lying under our shed, with the dog on his feet : he was 
asleep. I remember quite well," I answered, much 
agitated, for the woman looked me through and 
through, just as she had looked at my uncle. 

" And what after that, Fritzel ? " 

"Then he was with the other drummers, in the 
middle of the battalion, when the Croats came ; and 
just at the end, when they had made the great fire in 
the middle of the street, and when the Eepublicans 
had gone, I saw him again marching behind." 

"Wounded?" said the woman, in such a feeble 
voice that it could hardly be heard. 

"Oh, no! He had his drum on his shoulder, and was 
marching along crying, and one of the older ones said 
to him, * Come, cheer up, little John : cheer up ! " But 
he looked as if he did not hear, and his cheeks were 
wet with tears." 

"You are quite sure you saw him go, Fritzel?" 
said my uncle. 
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" Yes, Uncle. I was sorry for him, and watched him 
to the very end of the village." 

Then the woman shut her eyes, and we could hear 
her gently sobbing: the tears ran quietly down her 
cheeks one after another. It was very sad ; and my 
uncle said in a low voice, " Get down, Fritzel : we 
must let her cry without constraint.** 

But just as I was going to get down, she stretched 
out her hand, and held it, murmuring some words. 
Uncle Jacob understood, and said, " You want to kiss 
the child ? " 

" Yes," said she. 

He made me lean over to her face, and she em- 
braced me, still sobbing, and I could not help crying too. 

"That's right," said my uncle. "You must try to be 
quiet now, Madame : you must try and go to sleep ; 
then you will get quite well You will see your little 
brother again : never fear." 

Then he took me away, and drew the bed-curtains 
close. 

The molecatcher was walking up and down the 
room. His face was red, and he said, " That's a brave 
woman, an honest woman, doctor, whether she be a 
Eepublican, or anything else you like ; whoever says 
the contrary is only a scoundrel." 

"Yes," replied my uncle: "She has a generous 
nature, I saw that in her face immediately. It is a 
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happy thing that Fritzel was able to remember the 
boy: the woman was very anxious about him. I 
understand now why that name "John" came over 
and over again in her delirium. Oh, she will do 
well now, molecatcher, — she will do well : those tears 
will do her good." 

They went out together in the passage, and I could 
hear them still talking of these things on the thres- 
hold. But as I was seated before the fire, wiping my 
cheeks with the back of my sleeve, all at once I saw 
the dog close to me, looking up gently at me. He 
laid one of his paws on my knee, and began to 
caress me ; then for the first time I took his great curly 
head in my hands without feeling afraid. It seemed 
as if we might have been friends for a long time, and 
that I had never felt afraid of him. 

On raising my eyes after a minute I observed my 
uncle, who had just come in, watching me, smiling. 
**You see, Fritzel, how the poor beast loves you," 
said he. ** Now he will follow you, for he has found 
out that you are kindly disposed to him." 

And it was true. From that day, the dog no longer 
refused to follow me ; on the contrary, he followed 
me gravely all over the village, which made me much 
prouder than Zapheri Schmouch with his Hulan pistol, 
and he sat close to my chair at meals, to finish my 
plates, and did all that I wanted him to do. 
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A deful Hnlan found in an outhonse in our village — ^the burgo- 
master summons my uncle to certify the cause of death — ^he goes 
out, and I accompany him — description of the place where the man 
was found lying, and his appearance — his papers are discovered — 
the cantiniere begs my uncle to vrrite to the Hulan's friends, and 
announce his death. 



The snow fell without ceasing all that day and all 
the following night, and every one thought that the 
mountain roads would be blocked up, and that we 
should see no more of the Hulans or the Eepubli- 
cans. But a little event which occurred, soon showed 
people the sad consequences of war, and made them 
reflect on the many misfortunes there are in the 
world. 

It happened the day after the wounded woman had 
regained her senses, between eight and nine o'clock 
in the morning, the kitchen door stood open, that 
the warmth might come into the parlour. I was 
close to Elizabeth, who was churning butter near the 
hearth. Turning my head I saw Uncle, who sat 
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near the whitened window reading the almanac, and 
smiUng from time to time. 

Scipio, the dog, sat close by me, grave and quiet ; 
and as I kept tasting the cream which splashed from 
the churn, he yawned in a melancholy manner. 

"Come Fritz," said Elizabeth, "what are you think- 
ing about ? If you drink all the cream we shall have 
no butter." 

The clock ticked slowly in the parlour, and every- 
thing out of doors was perfectly silent. This lasted 
for about half-an-hour, and Elizabeth had set the 
fresh butter upon a plate, when voices were heard in 
the street ; then the passage door opened, and snow- 
clogged feet were heard stamping on the flags of the 
vestibule. Uncle hung up his almanac on the wall, 
and was looking towards the door, when burgomaster 
Meyer entered. His cap of frizzed wool, with its two 
large tassels, was drawn down over his ears, the collar 
of his cloak was white with rime, and his hands were 
encased in rabbit-skin mittens which reached up to 
his elbows. 

" Good morning, Poctor. I hope I see you well ! " 
said this important person. "I am come in snowy 
weather, but we cannot help that : work must be 
done 1 " 

Then shaking his mittens, which were fastened to 
his neck by a string, he took off his cap, and began : 
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"There is a poor wretch, doctor, lying dead in Beebock's 
wood-shed, behind a heap of faggots. He is a soldier, 
— ^he may be a corporal or a captain, but I do not 
exactly know his rank. Doubtless he crawled away 
there to die quietly, during the battle. Now I must 
make up the lists of the dead, and I cannot specify 
what this man died of, as that is not in my province." 

"Very well, Burgomaster," said uncle, rising from 
his seat : " I will come. But we must have a witness." 

" Michael Furst is outside, waiting for me on the 
door-step," answered the burgomaster. "What a 
snow to be sure ! knee deep, doctor. It will do 
good to the seed, and also to his Majesty's armies, 
who are getting into winter quarters. Joy go with 
them ! I had rather have them on the other side of 
Kaiserlautem than here. We always think of num- 
ber one first ; eh doctor ? " 

While the burgomaster made these observations, 
uncle put on his boots, his great coat and his otter- 
skin cap. Having done this, he said, " Here I am ! " 

They went out, and in spite of Elizabeth's entrea- 
ties that I would stay at home, nothing could stop 
my escaping from the house and following in their 
track, so eager was my curiosity to see the dead 
soldier. 

Uncle Jacob, the Burgomaster, and Furst, walked 
alone through the empty street ; but by degrees, as 
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they went on, faces appeared at the windowSi and 
doors were heard opening in the distance. People 
thought that something extraordinary must have 
happened, when they saw the burgomasteri the 
doctor, and the protector of public property, all 
walking together. Some persons even came out of 
their houses, but as nothing was to be seen, they soon 
went in again. 

On arriving at Beebock's house, which was one of 
the oldest in the village, with a barn, stables and 
cart-shed behind, looking towards the fields, and 
stacks of musty straw standing to the right of it, the 
Burgomaster, Furst, and Uncle, went up the little 
dark alley with its cracked paving-stones. I followed 
them, but they did not see me. 

Old Eeebock, who had seen the party pass his small 
windows, opened the door. The room was full of 
smoke, and very stuffy. His old grandmother, his 
two sons, and his two sons-in-law were all sitting 
in it. Their dog came out too : he had long grey hair, 
and a drooping tail He smelled at Scipio, who had 
followed me, and stood very much upon his dignity, 
whilst the other dog walked round him to try and 
make his acquaintance. 

" I will show you tlie man," said old Eeebock. ** He 
is lying down there by the barn." 

" Nay, pray stay within, father Eeebock," replied 
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Uncle. "It is cold and you are old: your son will 
show us all about it." 

But the son just pointed out to us where the soldier 
lay, and then made his escape. The old man went 
first, and we followed in single file. It was extremely 
dark in the alley. As we passed the stable, which 
was lighted by a pane of glass in the roof, we saw 
five goats, who stared at us with their great yellow 
eyes, and two kids, who began to bleat plaintively ; 
then we passed the cattle-shed, where stood two bul- 
locks and a cow, before a worm-eaten rack and a 
litter of dead leaves. They turned round silently 
and looked at us. 

We still continued to walk along the wall. Once 
something rushed under my feet and disappeared 
under the manger. It was a rabbit, but Scipio was 
quite unmoved.- 

Further on we arrived at the bam. It was a low- 
roofed place, stufied full of hay and straw. At the 
extreme end we saw a small window, by the light of 
which we could just see a great heap of logs and 
faggots ranged against the walls, but beyond that^ 
everything was in darkness. 

But what looked most odd was, that in this win* 
dow sat a cock and two or three hens, with their 
heads under their wings, standing out like black 
figures. 
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At first I could scarcely see anything, it was so 
extremely dark. The whole party came to a stand- 
still: and then we heard the hens cackling in an 
undertone. 

'' Perhaps I had better light the lantern,'' said old 
Seebock. " It is not very light here." 

As he spoke, I saw lying to the right of the win- 
dow, stretched against the wall between two faggots, 
a great red cloak. On looking harder, I saw a dark- 
looking head, with a long yellow moustache. At this 
moment the cock jumped off the window and crowed. 
I began to feel alarmed, and if it had not been for 
Scipio, who rubbed himself against my legs, I think I 
should have run away. 

" I see," said Uncle : " I see ! " Then he went nearer, 
saying, "He is a Hulan. Let us see if we cannot 
bring him forward a little more, Furst" But neither 
Furst nor the burgomaster stirred. 

Then uncle drew the man by one leg into the light 
His head was of a dull red colour, his eyes were sunk 
in their sockets, his nose was thin, and his lips com- 
pressed, and there was a tuft of red hair on his chin. 

Uncle unbuckled his cloak and threw it on the 
logs which were lying about, and we saw that the 
Hulan still grasped his sabre, with its long curved 
blue blade. There was a great black spot on the left 
side of his vest, which showed that he must have 
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bled from there. Uncle unfastened the buttons, and 
said, " He died from a bayonet thrust : no doubt it was 
during the last encounter ; he crawled away here to 
get out of the hubbub. But I wonder father Eeebock 
that he did not knock at your door, and that he 
should have come so far to die." 

"We were all hidden in the cellar," said the old 
man ; " and our front door was locked. We heard 
a great deal of running about in the alley ; but really 
there was so much noise eveiywhere outside ! I rather 
think this poor man's life might have been saved, if 
he could have run through our house, but unfortu- 
nately we have no door at the back. Perhaps one of 
those dreadful Republicans pursued him to the end of 
the bam ; but we have seen no blood in the alley. 
They may have had a scuffle here in the dark, and 
the Republican having finished him off, quietly came 
out again. That is my idea of the case. Otherwise 
we should have seen blood somewhere about, but no 
one has seen any, neither in the stable nor in the cattle- 
shed. It was not till this morning when Sepel went 
to get some large logs for the stove, that he discovered 
the unfortunate creature." 

Whilst listening to these explanations, each listener 
mentally pictured to himself the Republican, with his 
great pig-tail and cocked hat, pursuing the Hulan in 
the darkness, and tlie thought made us all shudder. 
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" Tea/' said Uncle, drawing himself up and looking 
at the burgomaster with a melancholy air. " Such 
things often happen in war." 

Every one grew thoughtful, and the silence, stand- 
ing near the corpse, felt cold and horrible. 

" Here is the certificate of death," said uncle, after a 
moment's pause. '' There is nothing more to be dona" 
Then bethinking himself, he said, '' Is there no means 
of finding out who this man was ? " 

He kneeled down again, put his hand into the 
Hulan's vest pocket, and found some papers. At the 
same time he pulled a long brass chain, which crossed 
the chest, and a large silver watch fell out of the 
trousers pocket. 

" Stop : here is the watch," he said to the burgo- 
master. ''I will keep the papers for tilling up the 
certificate." 

"Keep everything, doctor," answered the burgo- 
master. ** I should not like to have a watch in my 
house which has already marked the hour of the 
death of one of God's creatures. No, no; you had 
better keep it. We will settle about it some other 
time. Now, we may go ? " 
" Yes. You might send Jeffer the grave-digger here." 

On turning round, uncle saw me, and said, *' What 
Fritz, are you here? You seem to have a finger in 
every pie I " He said nothing more, and we returned 
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home together. Forst and the burgomaster also went 
home. 

Whilst walking, uncle cast his eye over the Hulan's 
papers. On opening our parlour door we saw that 
the wounded woman had just been taking some broth ; 
the curtains were still open, and the plate on a table 
beside her. 

" Well, Madame/' said Uncle Jacob, smiling : " do 
you feel better ? " 

She was lying back on the pillows, and looked 
gently at him with her great black eyes. " Yes, doc- 
tor," she replied, " you have saved my life. I feel that 
I am recovering." She paused a moment, and then 
added, in a tone of compassion, *' Have you not just 
been seeing another unfortunate victim of the war ? " 

Uncle then comprehended that she had heard all 
that had passed when the burgomaster came to call 
him, half an hour before. 

"Yes ; I have, indeed, Madame," he replied. " Some 
home is left fatherless, some poor mother will never 
again embrace her son." 

The woman seemed much touched, and inquired in 
a low tone : *' Was he one of our men?" 

" No, Madame : he was a Hulan. I have just been 
reading a letter which his mother wrote to him three 
weeks ago. The poor woman begged him not to for- 
get his morning and evening prayers, and to keep 
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steady. She wrote to him as tenderly as if he were a 
child. He appeared to be a middle-aged man ; but» 
doubtless, she pictured him still fair and rosy, as 
when she parted from him for the last time." 

Uncle's voice trembled as he spoke of these things : he 
glanced at the woman, who also seemed much moved. 

" Yes, you are right," she said. " It would be dread- 
ful for a mother to hear that she would never see her 
child again. I, at least, have the consolation of 
knowing that I have no relatives to sorrow for me in 
such a case." 

Then she turned away her head, and uncle, looking 
still graver, inquired, — " Surely you are not the only 
surviving member of your family ? " 

" I have no father or mother living," she answered, 
in a low voice. " My father was chief of the battalion 
you have seen me with. I had three brothers, and 
we all started together from Fenetrange, in Lorraine, 
in 1792. Now three are dead : my father and my 
two eldest brothers. John, the little drummer-boy, 
is the only one left." 

The poor woman seemed ready to burst into tears 
as she said this. Uncle walked backwards and for- 
wards, with his head bent and his hands crossed 
behind his back. No one spoke for some minutes. 
Suddenly the French woman broke the silence, say- 
ing, '* I have a favour to ask of you, doctor." 
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"What is it Madame?" 

"It is that you will write to the mother of that 
unfortunate Hulan. It is dreadful indeed to be obliged 
to teU her that her son i3 dead, but it would really be 
mote cruel to leave her in a state of suspense, hoping 
year after year that her son might return, and cherish- 
ing the thought of seeing him again to her last hour." 

She stopped, and uncle replied, in an absent manner, 
" Yes, yes, to be sure : that is a good idea ! Fritz, bring 
dome ink and paper. Alas ! what misery it is to be 
obliged to announce such things : yet it is but doing 
a kindness. Oh, war ! what does it not bring." He 
sat down, and began to write. 

Just then Elizabeth came in to lay the cloth : she 
put the plates and loaf on the sideboard. Twelve 
o'clock struck, the woman seemed to have dozed off. 

At last uncle finished his letter, folded, and di- 
rected it, and said, " Go and post this for me, Fritz, 
and make haste. You can also ask mother Eberhardt 
for the newspaper : it is Saturday, we shall have news 
of the war." 

I ran off, and put the letter in the village box. But 
the newspaper had not come yet ; Clemence had been 
detained by the snow : and as this happened nearly 
every winter, uncle was not much surprised at its 
non-appearance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Sliding on the ioe — ^we rMoWe to borrow a sledge— Tisit to Adam 
Schmitt, the old soldier — he discoyers that Scipio is a regimental 
dog, knows drill, and understands politics — he lends us his sledge 
— our enjoyment of it — I return home, and tell my unole about 
Scipio's talents — my French lessons are resumed. 



On coming back from the post, I saw in the distance, 
in the large parish green behind the church, Hans 
Aden, Frank Sepel, and several other of my com- 
panions, sliding on the pond. I saw them start off 
in file, one after another, and fly along like arrows, 
their backs bent, and their arms thrown up to balance 
themselves. I could hear the prolonged noise of their 
boots, as they slid along on the ice, and their shouts 
of joy. 

How my heart bounded at the sight I How I longed 
to join them I Unfortunately Uncle Jacob was waiting 
for me then ; but I came in with my head full of the 
merry scene. All dinner-time, the thought of running 
down there never left me for a moment ; but I took 
care not to mention it to my uncle, for he always 
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kept me from sliding on the ice, for fear of accidents. 
At last he went out to pay a visit to the curate, who 
was sufiering from rheumatism. 

I waited till he had gone out into the great street, 
then I whistled for Scipio, and began to run like a 
hare till I got to Holly lane, the dog bounding after 
me ; and we never stopped to take breath till we got 
into the little alley which was full of snow. 

I thought I should have found all my comrades on 
the frozen pond, but they had gone to dinner, and 
when I turned round the corner by the church I saw 
nothing but the great deserted slides. So I was 
obliged to slide alone, and as it was very cold, in 
haK an hour 1 had had quite enough of it. 

I was going back to the village, when I met 
Hans Aden, Frank Sepel, and two or three others, 
with their caps tied down over their ears, rosy cheeks, 
and their hands in their pockets, running along be- 
tween the frosty hedges. 

" Holloa ! is that you, Fritzel 1 " said Hans Aden 
to me. " Are you going home 1 " 

"Yes: I have just been sliding, but Uncle Jacob 
does not like me to slide. I would rather go home." 

" I burst my boot this morning," said Frank Sepel, 
" and my father has mended it : look here." 

He showed us his boot His father had put a 
band of iron across the sole, with four great pointed 
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nails in it. This made us laugh, and Frank Sepel 
cried out, " That's not good for sliding, is it ? Listen, 
let us rather go in a sledge : we will go up the Alten- 
berg, and come down like the wind." 

The thought of going in a sledge seemed magnifi- 
cent to me, and I saw myself already sitting at the 
bottom of it, going down the hill, all knocking with 
our heels, and crying out in a voice which seemed to 
go up to the sky : " Here we go I Here we are, going 
up to the clouds ! " 

I was quite wild at the thought of it. 

" Yes," said Hans Aden : " but how are we to get 
the sledge ? " 

"Leave that to me," replied Frank Sepel, the greatest 
rogue of the lot. " My father had one last year, but 
it was all worm-eaten, and my grandmother used it 
for fire- wood. It's just the way, it always happens 

80. 

We followed him, full of doubts and hopes. We 
all walked down the great street, stopping before each 
shed, with our noses in the air ; and we looked covet- 
ously at the sledges hanging from the beams. 

"There," said one, "that's a beautiful sledge: it 
would hold us all comfortably." 

" Yes," said another, " but it would be too heavy 
to drag to the side of the hill : it is made of green 
wood." 
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" Well ! " said Hans Aden, " we wonld take it all 
the same, if father Gitzig would lend it us : but he's 
an old miser. He keeps his sledge for himself, as if 
sledges could ever be worn out." 

"Come along then," cried Frank Sepel, who was 
walking in front. And the whole party started off 
again. From time to time they looked at Scipio, 
who walked close to me. 

" TouVe got a nice dog there," said Hans Aden to 
me. " It's a French poodle : they have wool just like 
sheep, and allow themselves to be sheared without 
doing anything to prevent you." 

Frank Sepel declared that he had seen a French 
dog, the year before, at the Kaiserlautem fair, with 
spectacles on his nose, and that he counted up to a 
hundred, on a drum. His grandmother Anne thought 
that he must be a witch. 

Scipio during this conversation, stopped and looked 
at us. I was quite proud of him. Little Karl, the 
weaver's son, said that if my dog was a witch it ought 
to be able to give us a sledge, but that we must give 
him our souls in exchange ; and we none of us felt 
inclined to do that. 

So we went on, passing house after house ; and two 
o'clock struck by the church clock, when Mr. Eichter 
passed us in his sledge, shouting at the great thin 
beast that drew him. 
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*' Get on, Charlotte : go aloDg.'* 

The poor beast stretched out her legs, and Mr. 
Bichter seemed unusually happy. Passing butcher 
Sepel's house, he shouted out, " Good news, Sepel : 
good news." 

He smacked his whip, and Hans Aden said, ** Mr. 
Bichter is a little tipsy : he must have found some 
wine which cost him nothing." 

Then the whole band laughed heartily, for all the 
village knew that Bichter was a miser. 

We had now reached Adam Schmitt's house at the 
end of the great street. He was an old soldier of 
Frederick the Second's time, who had received a 
small pension, sufficient to buy bread, tobacco, and 
every now and then a little brandy. 

Adam Schmitt had been in the Seven Years War, 
and in all the Silesian and Pomeranian campaigns. 
Now he was old : and since the death of his sister he 
had lived all alone, in the last house in the village. 
It was a little house covered with thatch, having only 
one room below, and one above, beside the one with 
two windows in the roof. There was a shed on one 
side ; behind a pig*s sty ; and facing the village a little 
garden, enclosed with a quickset hedge, which father 
Schmitt cultivated with great care. 

Uncle Jacob was very fond of this old soldier. 
Sometimes when he saw him pass by, he would tap 
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at the window panes, and would say, "Come in, 
Adam." 

He would come in immediately, knowing that my 
uncle had real French cognac in a cupboard, and that 
he called him in to give him a glass. 

So we stopped before his house, and Frank Sepel, 
leaning on the hedge, said to us, " Now look at this 
sledge. I believe that father Schmitt would lend it 
us, if only Fritzel will go in boldly, and put his 
hand to the side of the old man's ear, and say to him, 
' Father Adam, lend us your sledge.' Yes, I believe 
he would lend it us. We have only to be bold." 

I became quite red. With one eye I looked at 
the sledge, with the other I looked at the little win- 
dow, close down to the ground. All my companions 
pushed me by the shoulder, saying, " Go in : he will 
lend it you." 

"I dare not," I whispered. 

"You have'nt got a scrap of courage," replied Hans 
Aden. " If I was you I should go in at once." 

''Let me just look to see if he is in a good humour 
or not." 

Then I leaned forward towards the little win- 
dow, and looking in with the comer of one eye, I 
saw father Schmitt seated on a stool before the 
stone hearth, where some wood embers were burning 
brightly in the middle of a heap of cinders. His 
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back was turned to us, so that we could see nothiug 
but his long back, his rounded shoulders, his little blue 
cloth jacket, which was so short, that it did not meet 
his wide grey cloth breeches, his handful of white 
hairs falling on his neck, his blue cap with the tuft 
in front, his large red ears sticking out on either side 
of his head, and his great shoes resting on the stone 
hearth. He was smoking a clay pipe, which slightly 
extended his hollow cheeks on one side. 

This was all I saw, beside the broken flag-stones, 
and a little further on to the left, a sort of broken 
crib full of straw. The sight did not inspire me with 
confidence, and I wished to escape ; when all the 
others pushed me on into the passage, saying in a 
low voice to me, "Fritzel, Fritzel, he will lend it 
you ; never fear." 

" No : I dare not ask him.** 

"Yes: do." 

" No : I wont.** 

But Hans Aden had opened the door, and I was 
already in the room with Scipio, the others pressing 
close behind me, their eyes wide open, looking and 
listening with all their might. Oh, how I longed to 
escape ! But unfortunately Frank Sepel from the 
outside held the door ajar ; there was only room for 
his head, and Hans Aden's, as they stood on tip-toe 
behind me. Old Schmitt had turned round. 
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"HoUo! it's Fritzel," said he rising. "What's 
going on ? " 

He opened the door, and the whole party fled like 
a flight of starlings : I was the only one who re- 
mained. The old soldier looked at me astonished. 

"Well, what do you want, Fritzel?" said he, 
taking an ember from the hearth to relight his pipe, 
which had gone out. Then seeing Scipio, he gravely 
contemplated him, while he sent forth great whifib 
of tobacco smoke. 

By this time I had a little recovered my assurance. 

" Father Schmitt," said I, " the other boys wish me 
to ask you for your sledge, to go down the Altenberg." 

The old soldier looking at the dog, winked his eye, 
and smiled. Instead of answering, he scratched his 
ear, taking ofif his cap, and asked me, " Is that dog 
yours, Fritzel ? " 

"Yes, father Adam. It belongs to the wounded 
woman whom we have with us." 

"Ah, he must be a soldier's dog: he ought to 
understand drill" 

Scipio looked at us, his nose up in the air; and 
father Schmitt took the pipe from between his lips, 
and said, " That's a dog belonging to a regiment. He 
ia very like old Michael, whom we used to have in 
Silesia." 

Then taking the pipe out of his mouth, he shouted 
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out, " Garry arms I " in such a loud voice that the 
whole house resounded 

But what was my surprise on seeing Scipio sit 
upright, with his fore paws hanging down, and 
holding himself just like a soldier. 

"Hal ha! ha I I knew it well,'' cried out old 
Schmitt 

All my comrades had come back. Some were 
peeping in by the half open door, and others by the 
window. Scipio did not stir, and father Schmitt, as 
merry as he had been grave before, said to him, 
"Attend to the command to march." 

Then imitating the noise of the drum, and marching 
before in his great wooden shoes, he cried, *' March ! 
Pan,Pan, EantanplanI One — two— one — two."* And 
Scipio marched in a wonderfully grave manner, his 
long ears laid back on his shoulders, and his tail 
sticking out like a trumpet. 

It was most extraordinary, and my heart beat quite 
fast. All the others outside seemed overwhelmed 
with admiration. 

" Halt I " cried Schmitt, and Scipio stopped. 

Then I no longer thought of the sledge. I was so 
proud of Scipio's talents, that I should like to have 



* These are French expressions for the sound of a drum, like 
our English Rub-a-dub ! dub ! 

I 
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ran out of the house and cried out to my uncle, " We 
have a dog who can go through the soldier's drill" 

But Hans Aden, Frank Sepel, and all the others, 
encouraged by the old soldier's good nature, had come 
in, and stood in an ecstasy of delight, their backs to 
the door, and their caps under their arms. 

"Stand at ease," said father Schmitt, and Scipio 
dropped down on his four paws, shaking his head, and 
scratching his neck with one of his hind paws, as 
if to say, "For the last two minutes, a flea has been 
devouring me, but one does not dare to scratch under 
arms." 

I had become quite speechless at the sight of these 
things^ and I did not dare to call Scipio, for fear of 
making him ashamed ; but he came of himself, and 
modestly took up his position by me, which gave me 
great satisfiEU^tion ; and I thought myself something 
like a field-marshal at the head of his troops, while 
all the others looked enviously at me. 

Father Schmitt looked tenderly at Scipio. I could see 
that he was thinking of the good old regimental times. 

"Yes," said he, after a few moments : "he is a true 
soldier^s dog. But it remains to be seen whether he 
understands politics ; for many dogs do not." 

At the same time he took a stick from behind the 
door, and held it horizontally, saying, "Attend to the 
word of command." Scipio held himself in readiness. 
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'' Jump for the Eepublic," cried the old soldier, and 
Scipio jumped over the stick for the Bepublic like a 
deer. 

" Jump for General Hoche/* Scipio jumped. 

" Jump for the king of Prussia." But Scipio would 
not ; he sat down on his tail in a vety decided man- 
ner, and the old man began to smile, and winking 
his eyes, said, "Tes, he understands politics. Hal 
ha I ha I Come, that will do." 

He patted him on his head, and Scipio seemed 
quite pleased. 

Then father Schmitt said to me, " You have a dog 
worth his weight in gold, Fritzel : he's a true soldier's 
dog.'' And looking at us all, he said, ** As you have 
got such a good dog, I am going to lend you my 
sledge ; but you must bring it back to me at five 
o'clock, and mind you don't break your necks." 

He went out with us, and took his sledge down 
from the hook on which it hung. 

My mind was divided between the desire to go and 
tell my uncle about Scipio's extraordinary talents, or 
to go down the Altenbuig in our sledge. But when I 
saw Hans Aden, Frank Sepel, and the others, some 
behind and some before, pushing and pulling and 
galloping along, as happy as the day is long, I could 
not resist the pleasure of joining them. Schmitt 
looked at us from his door. 
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"Take care you don't get upset," said he to us 
once more. 

Then he went in doors again, whilst we spun along 
in the snow, Scipio bounding beside us. Our bursts 
of joyous laughter, and shouts of merriment, which 
seemed to echo through the hill side, can be better 
imagined than described ; and when we were mounted 
on the top of the sledge, Hans Aden in front, his two 
hands clutching on to the curved skate-runners, the 
others behind, seated three and three, with Scipio in 
the middle, and the sledge started, skimming along 
the roads and spinning over the ascents, what fun it 
was. Ah, one is never young but once ! 

Hardly had the sledge started when Scipio jumped 
out, clean over our heads. He liked to run and jump, 
barking, and roUing himself in the snow like a chUd, 
better than riding in the sledge. But that did not 
keep us from respecting his talents. Every time we 
came to a hiU, he walked in a dignified manner 
beside us, and then one or other of the boys would 
turn round, while pushing the sledge, saying, " You 
are very lucky, Fritzel, to have such a dog. Adam 
Schmitt said that he was worth his weight in 
gold." 

" Yes : but he does not belong to him," cried out 
one of them. " He belongs to the woman." 

The thought that the dog belonged to the woman, 
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vexed me, and I thought, " I wish they could both of 
them always stop with us." 

We went on, going up and down in this way till 
nearly four o'clock : then it began to grow dusk, and 
we all remembered our promise to father Schmitt. 
So we took the road back to the village. As we drew 
near the old soldier's dwelling, we saw him standing 
at his door ; he had heard us laughing and talking in 
the distance. 

" Here you are," he said. "No one is hurt, I hope ?" 

" No, father Schmitt" 

" In good time too." 

He put the sledge back on the hook in his shed, 
and I went running off, without saying either good 
morning or good night, delighted to inform my amcle 
what a dog we had the honour to possess. This 
thought gave me so much pleasure, that I went home 
without seeing anything, Scipio at my heels. 

"Uncle Jacob," I cried on opening the door, "Scipio 
knows drill. Father Schmitt saw at once that he was 
a true soldier's dog : he made him march on his hind 
legs just like a grenadier, only saying, ' One — two.* " 

My uncle was reading in front of the fire. On seeing 
my enthusiasm, he put down his book on the edge of 
the chimney-piece, and said in a tone of astonishment, 
" Is it possible, Fritzel ? How ? What do you mean ? " 

"Yes," I cried, "and he knows politics too: he 
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jumps for the Bepublic, and for General Hoche, bat 
he will not jump for the king of Prussia." 

He began to laugh then, and looking at the woman 
who was smiling too in the alcove, with her elbow 
resting on the piUow, said in a grave voice, " Madame 
Th^rtee, you have not told me before of your dog's 
fine talents. Is it true that your dog knows all these 
wonderful things ? " 

" It is true, doctor," said she, caressing the dog, who 
had come up to the bed, joyously stretching out his 
head. '' Yes, he knows all that : it was an amusement 
to the whole battalion. Little John taught him some- 
thing new every day : did'nt he, my poor old Scipio ? 
You played at drogue,* you shook the dice for good 
luck, you beat the drum for the morning calL How 
often you amused my father, and my two eldest 
brothers, in our long halts, by mounting guard. You 
made every one laugh by your grave ways and your 
talents; you made us forget the fatigues of the march; 
you made us aU merry." 

She said all this tenderly, in a gentle voice, smiling 
a little all the time. Scipio finished by sitting up 
with his paws on the edge of the bed, and listening 
to her praise. 



* This is the name of a game weU known among French soldiers. 
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But Uncle Jacob seeing that Madame Th^r^se was 
becoming more and more agitated at these reminis- 
cences, which might do her harm, said to me, '' Fritzel, 
I am very glad to hear that Scipio knows how to 
do these things, and understands politics : but what 
have you been doing since twelve o'clock ? " 

"We have been in a sledge on the Altenberg, 
Uncle : father Adam lent us his." 

" It is all very well, but all these events have made 
us foiget M. Buffbn and Klopstock. If this goes on, 
Scipio will soon know more than you.'' 

At the same time, he got up and took Buffbn's 
** NaturjJ. History " out of the cupboard, and put the 
candle on the table. '' Come, Fritzel," said he, smi- 
ling to himself at my long face, for I repented having 
come home so early. 

Then he sat down, taking me on his knees. It 
seemed very hard to me to be set down to " Monsieur 
Bufibn '' after eight days play ; but my uncle had so 
much patience, that I was obliged to be patient too, 
and we began the French lesson. 

This went on for about an hour, until the time 
when Elizabeth came to lay the cloth. Then, on 
turning round, we saw that Madame Th^r^se was 
dozing. Uncle Jacob shut the book and drew the 
curtain, while Elizabeth placed the knives and forks 
on the table. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A winter eyemng at my uncle's honBe — the molecatcher brings 
his aunt's old Bible, reads prophecies, and applies them to the 
times of the French revolution — ^Koffel brings news of the defeat 
of the French at Kaiserlautem — Thlr^se's remarks upon the 
news. 



That same evening after supper, Uncle Jacob silently 
smoked his pipe behind the stove. I sat before the 
little iron door, drying my trousers, with Scipio's 
head between my knees, watching the red reflection 
of the flame as it danced backwards and forwards on 
the floor. As usual, Elizabeth had carried off the 
candle, so we were in comparative darkness. The fire 
crackled as it always does in frosty weather, the clock 
ticked steadily, and we heard the old servant wash- 
ing the plates at the kitchen sink. 

How many fancies flitted through my bmin then ! 
Sometimes I thought of the dead soldier in Eeebock's 
bam, and the black cock sitting in the window ; 
sometimes of father Schmitt putting Scipio through 
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his drill ; then of our sledge ride down the Altenburg. 
It all seemed to pass before me like a dream, and the 
fire kept up a musical accompaniment, while I felt 
my eyes gently closing. 

This state of things lasted for about half an hour, 
when I was awakened by a clattering of shoes in the 
alley ; then the door opened, and the molecatcher 
looked into the room, saying in a cheery voice, " More 
snow doctor, more snow ! It has begun to fall again, 
and seems likely to go on all night." 

It seems that uncle had been asleep too, for I did 
not hear him move immediately. Then he answered, 
**What would you have, molecatcher? it is seasonable, 
and what we must expect at this time of year." 

Then he rose from his seat, and went to the kitchen 
to get a light. The molecatcher came forward in the 
darkness. " Holloa, Fritz I are you here ? " said he, 
*' Are you not asleep yet ? " 

Uncle returned. I looked up and saw that the 
molecatcher wore his winter clothes ; his old martin- 
fur cap, with its shabby tail dangling on his back, 
his goatskin waistcoast with the hair turned inside, 
his red vest, with its deep pockets hanging over his 
thighs, and his old brown velvet breeches, adorned 
with patches at the knees. He smiled, and his 
eyes twinkled, while he held something under his 
arm. * 
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"Are you come for the newspaper, molecatcher?" 
said Uncle. " It did not come this morning : the car- 
rier is late/* 

"No, no, doctor : I have come about something else." 
He placed an old square book on the table. Its 
wooden cover was at least half an inch thick, all 
covered with brass ornaments representing vine- 
leaves ; the wood-cuts inside were black and greasy 
with age, and pieces of thread and string hung from 
each page, to mark the best and most interesting 
passages. 

" This is why I came," said the molecatcher. " What 
do I care for the newspaper ? If I wish to know what 
is going on in the world, I just open this book, and 
look out for myself." 

He smiled, and his long yellow teeth showed* 
beneath the four bunches of his moustache, looking 
as sharp as needles. Uncle said nothing: he drew 
the table nearer the stove, and sat down in his 
corner. 

" Yes," continued the molecatcher, " everything is 
contained in that book ; but it must be imderstood, 
— it must be understood," he repeated, tapping his 
forehead with a thoughtful air. " The words printed 
in it are nothing, if we do not understand their 
spirit. It is the spirit of the book that we want to 
understand.'* 
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Then he sat down in the arm chair, and placed the 
book on his thin knees, with a kind of veneration. 
He opened it, saying as uncle looked at him, ** Doctor, 
I have told yon a hundred times of this book, which 
belonged to my aunt Eaesel, of Heming. Well, I have 
brought it you to-day to show you all about the past, 
the present, and the future. You shall see : you shall 
see I Everything that has happened in the last four 
years was all written here before-hand. I knew it 
well enough, only I would not say so, because that 
fellow Eichter would have laughed at me. Why I he 
cannot see much further than the end of his nose I 
The future is also here foretold ; but I will only ex- 
plain it to you, doctor, for I know you to be a sen- 
sible, reasonable, and clear headed man. This is the 
reason of my visit." * 

" Listen to me, molecatcher," said Uncle. " I know 
that everything is mysterious here below, and I am 
not so vain as to refuse to believe in the predictions 
and wonderful events related by authors whose names 



* It is almost needless to say that the molecatcher's old book 
was the Bible. How few copies of the Bible there were in ex- 
istence, and how very few there were in the houses of the middle 
and lower classes at the end of last century, most persons are 
not aware. We may well believe that to persons not familiar 
with the Bible, and not accustomed to hear it read every 
Sunday, as we do in England, its contents would seem most ex- 
traordinary at first, in 1792. 
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bear weighty such as Moses^ Herodotus^ Thucydides^ 
livy, and a good many others. In spite of that, I 
have too great a respect for God's will, to wish to 
pry into secrets which, in His infinite wisdom are 
kept from ns. I had rather read in your book about 
past than future events. To begin with, we shall 
understand them much better." 

"Very good, very good : you shall know all about 
them," replied the molecatcher, quite satisfied with 
uncle's grave expression of countenance. 

He pulled his arm chair nearer the table, placed 
his book on the edge of it, and after some fumbling 
in his pocket, he produced an old pair of steel spec- 
tacles, and set them upon his nose, which gave him - 
a most ludicrous appearance. You may think how 
attentive I was. I had also come nearer, leaning my 
elbows on the table with my chin resting on my 
hands, and I looked on with my eyes wide open, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

How well I remember the whole scene, — ^the perfect 
silence of the room, the steady tick of the clock, the 
crackling of the fire, and the one candle, gleaming 
like a star in the midst of us all. Before me sat my 
uncle in his dusky comer, Scipio lay at my feet, then 
came the molecatcher bending over his book of pre- 
dictions, and behind him were the little black window 
panes, against which the snow was driving in the 




" Very gDod, you shall know all about Lhein.~~ P. i 
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darkness. How it all comes back to me I I can 
almost fancy I hear the poor old molecatcher's voice, 
and dear good Uncle Jacob's, though they have both 
been in their graves for many a long year. It was a 
strange scene. 

"Why, molecatcher, do you want spectacles at your 
age ? " said Uncle. " I thought your eyesight was very 
good." 

" I do not require them for reading in an ordinary 
way, nor when I am out of doors," replied the mole- 
catcher. " I have good eyes ; I can see from here to 
the side of the Altenburg, and in spring-time I can 
see a caterpillar's nest in a tree, any day. But you 
must know that these spectacles belonged to my aunt 
Esesel, of Heming, and that it is necessary to wear 
them, in order to understand this book. Sometimes 
they are rather troublesome, but I either look over 
them or under them : the great thing is to have them 
on my nose." 

" Oh, that is a very different thing : very different," 
said Uncle, in a serious tone ; for he was far too good- 
natured to let the molecatcher see that this piece of 
information rather astonished him. 

The molecatcher immediately began to read : " This 
is about the year 1793. It is written, 'The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, because the Spirit of 
the Lord bloweth upon it/ (Is. xl. 7.) That signi- 
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fies that it is winter : the grass is withered, beeanse 
the wind has blown upon it" • 

Uncle nodded his head, and the molecatcher con- 
tinned : '' ' The Isles saw it, and feared ; the ends of 
the earth were afraid, drew near and came.* (Is. 
xlL 5.) From which we may learn, doctor, that 
England and the furthest Isles of the sea have been 
in great fear of the EepubUcans. — ' They drew near 
and came/ Every one knows that the English 
have landed in Belgium, and have come to make 
war with the French. — ^But mark another passage: 
'In that day I will make the governors of Judah 
like an hearth of fire among the wood, and like a 
torch of fire in a sheaf; and they shall devour all 
the people round about, on the right hand and on 

the left.'" (Zech. xii 6.) t 

Here the molecatcher raised his finger in a most 
solemn manner, and said, *' Are not these the kings 

* In translatiiig the curioTUS passage which begins here, and 
runs through the next six pages, I have thought it best, to pre- 
vent confusing the reader, to give the texts quoted by the mole- 
catcher in the words of our English authorised version. 

+ The reader will not f aU to notice, both here and afterwards, 
that the molecatcher jumbles together texts from various parts 
of the prophetical Scriptures, in a very singular way, and puts 
very curious interpretations on them. There is nothing surpris- 
ing in this. I have met with precisely similar things in Knglish 
country parishes, and could easily match the poor molecatcher's 
iAteipretations. 
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and emperors maiching at the head of their armies, 
and devonring everything in every country they tra- 
verse ? Unfortunately we know this sort of thing too 
well by experience : our poor village will remember 
the coming of the Bepublicans for many a long day." 

As Unde said nothing to this, he went on reading, 
" ' Woe to the idle shepherd, who leaveth the flock I 
the sword shall be upon his arm, and upon his right 
eye : his arm shall be clean dried up, and his right 
eye shall be utterly darkened.' (Zech. xi. 17.) — Do 
not we see here an exact description of the Bishop of 
Mayence, who ran away last year (leaving a very im- 
moral character behind him), when General Custine 
arrived. Truly he was a good-for-nothing shepherd, 
the scandal of all the country round : and his arm 
really withered away, and he has lost the use of his 
rig^t eye." 

*' But," said Uncle, " only reflect^ molecatcher, this 
bishop was not the only one who conducted himself 
in this way ; there were many others just as bad in 
Germany, France, and Italy, and all over the world." 

''That is only another thing, doctor," retorted the 
molecatcher, *' which shows the truth of this book. It 
is intended for every part of the world ; for," he con- 
tinued to read, pressing his finger on the page, "'In that 
day, saith the Lord of hosts, I will cause the prophets 
and the unclean spirit to pass out of the land.' (ZecL 
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xiiL 2.) To whom else can this apply, doctor Jacob, 
if not to all these men who are always talking about 
loving our neighbours, — a mere pretence for getting 
our money ; — who believe in nothing themselves, and 
yet threaten us with hell ; — ^who preach to us about 
humility, and dress themselves in gold and purple. 
They say to us, ' Sell all your goods, and follow Christ ; ' 
while all the time they are heaping up riches in their 
palaces and convents. They recommend their faith to 
us, and in their own hearts laugh at the simple ones 
who listen to them. Is not all this the spirit of 
unclaanness ? " 

" Yes : it is abominable," said Uncle. 

" Very well, these things are written for them, and 
for all careless shepherds," said the molecatcher. 

Then he took up the book again, and read, "'The 
noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a 
great people; a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms 
of nations gathered together : the Lord of hosts mus- 
tereth the host of the battle. They come from a far 
country, from the end of heaven, even the Lord, and 
the weapons of His indignation, to destroy the whole 
land. Howl ye ; for the day of the Lord is at hand ; 
it shall come as a destruction from the Almighty. 
Therefore shall all hands be faint, and every man's 
heart shall melt : and they shall be a&aid : pangs and 
sorrows shall take hold of them ; they shall be in pain 
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as a woman that travaileth : they shall be amazed one 
at another; their faces shall be as flames. Behold, 
the day of the Lord cometh, cruel both with wrath 
and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate : and he 
shall destroy the sinners thereof out of it. For the 
stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall 
not give their light : the sun shall be darkened in his 
going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
shine. And I will punish the world for their evil, 
and the wicked for their iniquity ; and I will cause 
the arrogancy of the proud to cease, and will lay low 
the haughtiness of the terrible.* " (Ts. xiii. 4 — 11.) 

"Are those the very words, molecatcher ? " asked 
Uncle. 

" Look for yourself," answered the molecatcher, 
passing him the book. 

Uncle Jacob took it, and looked at it anxiously. 
" Yes," he said in a low voice, " it is written : it is 
written ! God grant that these great things may be 
accomplished in our time, and may our heart rejoice 
at the sight." He stopped suddenly, as if astonished 
at his own enthusiasm. " Is it possible that at my 
age, I can allow myself to be so excited?" he ex- 
claimed. " I am really little better than a child." 

He returned the book to the molecatcher, who said 
with a smile, " I see, doctor, that you understand this 
passage as well as I do. This ' noise of a multitude 

K 
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in the mountains, like as of a great people/ is France's 
proclamation of the rights of man." 

"What! do you think it means the French Eevo- 
lution?" asked Uncle. 

"To what else can it possibly refer?" said the 
molecatcher. "It is as clear as day."* 

He put on his spectacles again, which he had taken 
oflF, and read, ** ' Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people and upon thy holy city, to finish the trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness.*" (Dan. ix. 24.) After that, he read 
these words, "'A man shall cast his idols of sUver, 
and his idols of gold, which they made each one for 
himself to worship, to the moles and bats.*" — Then 
he read, " * They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks :*— ' nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.* ** (Is. ii. 24 ; 3, 4.) 

At this part, the molecatcher placed his two elbows 
on the book, and rubbing his beard, with his nose 
cocked up, he appeared lost in deep reflection. I had 



* living in the year 1869, we may at first smile at the mole- 
catcher's interpretations. Had we lived in 1792, in the days of 
the first French Kevolution, I can weU believe that we should 
have said there was much deserving attention in his views. 
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never taken my eyes off him : I seemed to see strange 
things. An unknown world danced in the shadows 
round us ; the low crackling of the fire, and the deep 
breathing of Scipio, who lay sleeping near me, sounded 
to me like distant voices, and the very silence made 
me uneasy. 

Uncle Jacob however, seemed to have returned 
to his usual calm state of mind. He had just fil- 
led his pipe, and lighted it with a wisp of paper, 
slowly drawing one or two great puffs, that he might 
thoroughly inhale the tobacco. He shut up his pipe- 
case, and stretched himself in the arm-chair, giving 
vent to a long sigh. 

" ' Men shall cast away their idols of silver,* " re- 
peated the molecatcher. — " That means to say, their 
half-crowns, florins, and all kinds of money. — ' They 
will throw them to the moles.' That means to the 
blind, for you know, doctor, that moles are blind; 
and poor blind people, like father Harich, are really 
just like moles, — they walk in darkness, and might 
just as well be underground, while the full light of 
day shines upon them. Whenever this time comes, 
people will give their silver to the blind and to the 
bats. — By *bats,' we must understand the very old 
women who can work no longer, who are bald, and 
who sit in chimney comers, — such as old Christina 
Besme, whom you know as well as I do. That poor 
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Ghristina is so thin, and has so little hair on her 
head, that every one thinks when they see her, * She 
really is a perfect bat/ " 

" Yes, yes, yes," repeated Uncle, in a curious tone, 
slowly shaking his head. "That is clear, molecatcher : 
that is very clear. Now I begin to understand your 
book : it is really admirable." 

The molecatcher continued : " Impelled by charity, 
everyone will give their money to the blind, and 
to the poor old women, and that will be the end of 
misery in this world. In seventy weeks, weeks of 
montJis, not days, there will be no more poor, and 
'they will turn their swords into plough-shares,* to 
cultivate the ground, and to live peaceftdly." 

This interpretation of the moles and bats had such 
an effect upon my mind, that I stood with my eyes 
wide open, almost fancying that I could see this • 
odd transformation going on in the comer where 
uncle sat. I heard no more, and the molecatcher 
continued reading in a monotonous voice, when the 
door opened again. I felt my flesh creep, and I 
could hardly have been more frightened if old blind 
Harich and old bald Christina had walked in arm-in- 
arm under their new forms, like a mole and a bat. I 
turned my head, with gaping mouth, and I breathed 
freely when I saw that it was our friend KoflFel, who 
had come to pay us a visit. I was obliged to look 
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twice before I quite knew who it was, so completely 
had the idea of bats and moles got possession of my 
mind. 

Koffel wore his old grey winter jersey, his cloth 
cap hanging on his neck, and his large shoes, which 
were trodden down at the heels ; however he wore 
old oversocks when he went out. He stood with bent 
knees, and his hands in his pockets, covered with 
countless snow-flakes, looking a most chilly mortal. 

" Good evening, doctor," said he, shaking his cap 
outside the door. '* I am rather late; but a good many 
people have stopped me on my way, at the Eed Ox, 
and the Golden Jar." 

" Come in, Kofifel," said Uncle. " Have you shut 
the passage door quite close ? " 

" Yes : all rights doctor Jacob." ' 

He came in with a smiling face. " Has not the 
newspaper come this morning?" he inquired. 

"No ; but we do not want it," answered Uncle, in a 
good-humoured, and rather comical tona " We have 
got the molecatcher's book, which tells us about the 
present, the past, and the future." 

"Does it mention our victory?" inquired Kofifel, 
drawing nearer the stove. Uncle and the molecatcher 
looked at one another with astonishment "What 
victory?" asked the latter. 

"Why, the victory gained at Kaiserlautern, the 
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day before yesterday. It is the talk of all the village. 
Eichter came up from there about two o'clock, bring- 
ing the news. They have already emptied more than 
fifty bottles at the Golden Jar in honour of the Prus- 
sians. The Eepublicans are completely routed." 

He had scarcely mentioned the Eepublicans, when 
we glanced towards the recess, thinking that the 
French woman was there, and that she would over- 
hear us. The idea troubled us ; for she was a brave 
woman, and we thought the news might make her 
worse. Uncle raised his hand, shaking his head with 
a troubled air; then he rose gently and opened the 
curtains, to see if Madame Th^rese was asleep. 

" Is it you, Doctor ? " she said immediately. " I can 
hear all that is going on : I have been listening to the 
molecatcher's predictions for an hour past." 

"Ah, Madame Th^rese," said Uncle, "this is false 
news, no doubt." 

" I do not think so, doctor. If a battle was really 
fought at Kaiserlautem the day before yesterday, we 
must have got the worst of it, or the French would 
have instantly marched upon Landau to raise the 
blockade, and cut oflf all chance of retreat from the 
Austrians, in which case their right wing would have 
crossed this village." 

Then raising her voice, she said, " Mr. KoflFel, will 
you tell me all the details that you know." 
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Amongst all my remembrances of those old times, 
this little scene seems specially graven upon my 
memory, for that night we clearly saw what sort 
of a woman we had saved ; and we also imderstood 
what sort of people these French were, who were 
rising in a body to change the face of the world. 

The molecatcher had set the candle on the table, 
and we all went into the recess. I stood at the foot 
of the bed, with Scipio at my feet, and looked on in 
silence. For the first time I observed that Madame 
Th^rese had become so thin, that she looked almost 
like a man. Her long bony face, with its straight 
nose, rested on her hand, all about her eyes and chin 
was worn almost to a skeleton ; her dry brown arm 
was seen almost to the elbow, in Elizabeth's large 
night-dress ; a red silk handkerchief, knotted in front, 
fell over her emaciated neck ; her magnificent black 
hair was almost hidden, and only a little of it was 
seen above her ears, from which hung two large gold 
ear-rings. What specially fixed my attention was a 
red copper medal, which hung at her neck, on which 
there was a representation of a young girl's head, 
wearing a cap like a helmet. I found out afterwards 
that this was a picture of the Bepublic ; but I thought 
then that it was intended for the Blessed Virgin, so 
much venerated by the FrencL 

As the molecatcher raised the candle behind us. 
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the recess was completely lighted up, and Madame 
Th^r^se appeared still larger to me. Her legs and 
feet under the counterpane quite reached down to 
the bottom of the bed. I had never remarked before 
how tail she was, but it now struck me very much. 

She looked at Kofifel, who had never taken his eyes 

« 

off Uncle Jacob, as though inquiring what he ought 
to do. 

" These are only village reports," he said, with em- 
barrassment : " that Kichter's word is worth nothing." 

" Never mind that, Mr. Koffel ; just tell me what 
they say, if the doctor will allow you," she rejoined. 
"You will allow him, will you not. Doctor?" 

" Oh, certainly," said Uncle, in a low tone : " but it 
never does to believe all one hears." 

"No: I know well how people exaggerate things. 
But it is far better to know the worst, than to be tor- 
mented by imagining a thousand things which perhaps 
never happened." 

Koffel then began to tell her that the French had 
attacked Kaiserlautern two days ago, and that they 
had fought desperately from seven in the morning 
till night, to try to break into the entrenchments ; — 
that the Prussians had killed thousands of them, that 
all the ravines were full of dead bodies, that they lay 
on the hill-side, on the roadsides, and in the Lauter ; — 
that the French had abandoned everything,— cannons, 
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baggage^ muskets, and cartridge-boxes ;—^ that they 
had been massacred right and left, and that the 
Brunswick cavalry, which had been sent in pursuit 
of them, had taken scores of prisoners. 

Madame Th^r^e said nothing, but sat with her 
chin resting on her hand, her eyes fixed on the bottom 
of the alcove, and her lips compressed. She listened 
to all most attentively; and now and then when 
Koflfel would have stopped (for it pained him to be 
obliged to tell the poor woman such a sad story), she 
looked calmly at him, and he went on repeating, " At 
least, that is what they say : but I do not believe it." 

At last his tale was ended, and Madame Th6r6se 
looked thoughtful for some moments. Then as Uncle 
said, ** After all, these are only rumours : we know 
nothing positively yet. You really must not make 
yourself miserable about it, Madame Th^rfese," she 
slightly raised herself, in order to lean against the 
back of the bed, and said to us, in a very simple 
manner, — " Look here ; it is quite clear that we have 
been repulsed : but do not think that I shall make 
myself unhappy about it. Doctor. It seems a great 
defeat to you, but it does not sound much to me. I 
saw this same Duke of Brunswick come into Cham- 
pagne, at the head of a hundred thousand experienced 
soldiers, spreading proclamations which really did not 
contain common sense, and threatening to overrun 
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the whole of France ; but he was finally driven back 
into Prussia, at the point of the bayonet, by a rabble 
of peasants. My father, a poor schoolmaster, became 
the head of a battalion ; my brothers, poor workmen, 
became captains, through their bravery; and I fol- 
lowed them, with little John on my cart (for we took 
him with us), all through the defiles of Argonne and 
the battle of Valmy. So do not think that such 
things frighten me. We are not one hundred thousand 
men, nor two hundred thousand : we are six millions 
of peasants, who merely wish to eat the bread which 
we have gained by the sweat of our brow. It is a 
just cause, and God is on our side." 

She grew animated, and stretched out her long 
thin arm as she spoke ; and the molecatcher, uncle, 
and Kofifel looked at her as though they were stupi- 
fied. " It is not one defeat, nor twenty nor a hundred 
defeats that can beat us down," she continued. " For 
one man who falls, ten others will fill his place. We 
are not marching under the King of Prussia, or the 
Emperor of Germany ; but we are fighting for the 
abolition of taxes, for liberty, for justice, and for the 
rights of man ! If they want to conquer us, they 
must exterminate the very last of us," she said, with 
a strange kind of smile : *' and that will not be as 
easy as they think. Only it is really very unfortunate 
that thousands of brave people on your side allow 
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themselves to be slaughtered for kings and nobles, 
who are their greatest enemies, when good sense 
alone ought to teach them to join us, to oppose all 
these oppressors of the poor. Yes ! That is really 
very unfortunate, and it troubles me more than any- 
thing else in the whole affair." 

Having spoken thus, she lay down again ; and 
Uncle Jacob remained silent for some minutes, 
astonished at the justice and good sense of her 
words. 

The molecatcher and Koffel looked at each other, 
but said nothing. It was easy to see that the French 
woman's observations had struck them, and that each 
inwardly thought, " This woman is right." 

After a minute's pause, Uncle said, "Compose your- 
self, Madame Ther^se ; things may take a turn for the 
better. You and I are agreed on many points : in fact, 
if I had the management of things, we should soon 
have peace." 

"Yes, Doctor," she answered, '*I know it well; for 
you are a just man, and we only want justice." 

" Try and forget all about it," rejoined Uncle Jacob. 
"You only need to keep quiet in order to get welL" 

" I will try to obey your orders. Doctor." 

Then we came out of the recess, and Uncle, looking 
at us in an absent manner, said, "It is nearly ten 
o'clock. Let us all go to bed. It is quite time." He 
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escorted Koffel and the molecatcher to the door, and 
locked it as usual I went upstaiis. 

I heard uncle walking about for a long time in his 
room that night : backwards and forwards he marched 
with a slow and grave step, as if he was turning over 
something in his mind At length all noise ceased, 
and I thankfully fell asleep. 




CHAPTER X, 



My nncle drires off in the snow, to see a sick man— Madame 
Th^rdse calls him a Bepublican for his kindness — ^I am sent to get 
some honey — scene at the inn — discassion about the war — fight 
between Scipio and Mr. Bichter's dog — Scipio's complete victory — 
the molecatcher's house described — ^he insists on taken no money 
for the honey. 



When I awoke next day, I found my little windows 
were quite blocked up with snow: so much had 
fallen during the night, that I could not see the 
houses opposite. I heard Uncle Jacob's sledge-bells 
tinkling, and his horse, Bappel, neighing ; but those 
were the only sounds which fell upon my ear, for 
all the village people had taken good care to shut 
their doors. 

I thought that something extraordinary must have 
happened, for uncle to set out at such an early hour ; 
and, having dressed myself, I ran quickly downstairs, 
to find out what it could be. 

The alley waa open, and uncle standing knee*deep 
in the snow, with his great otter-skin cap pulled 
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down over his neck, and the collar of his great-coat 
turned up to his ears, was hastily arranging a truss 
of straw in the sledge. " Are you going out, Uncle ? " 
I shouted, advancing to the door-step. 

*'Yes, yes, Fritz: I am off," he answered, briskly. 
"Do you want to come with me ? " 

Now I was extremely fond of going in a sledge ; 
but seeing the great snow-flakes eddying about in the 
air, and thinking that it would be cold work, I an- 
swered, " Another time. Uncle : I had rather stay at 
home to-day." 

He laughed heartily, and pinched my ear as he 
came into the house, which he always did when he 
was in a good humour. 

We went into the kitchen together, where the fire 
was dancing on the hearth, and diffusing a most 
agreeable warmth. Elizabeth was washing the por- 
ringers before the little round-paned window, which 
looked out on the court. Everything looked most 
comfortable, and the large soup-tureens seemed to 
shine more than usual, and fifty little flames, just 
like those on the hearth, were reflected on their 
bright surface. " Now we are all right," said Uncle, 
opening the cupboard, and stuffing a crust of bread 
into his pocket He put the flask of cherry brandy, 
which he always took on his journeys, in the pocket 
of his great coat, and was about to go into the parlour^ 
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when he paused, with his hand on the latch, to tell 
the old servant not to forget his orders. She was to 
keep up good fires in all the rooms, and to leave the 
kitchen door open, that she might hear Madame 
Th^r^se if she called, and to give her anything she 
wanted, excepting in the way of food: — she ought 
only to have a basin of broth in the morning, and 
another in the evening, with a few vegetables, and 
she was not to be disturbed. 

At last he went into the parlour, and I followed 
him, thinking what fun I should have when he was 
gone, — running all over the village with my friend 
Scipio, and being complimented on his talents. '' Well, 
Madame Therfese," said Uncle, cheerfully, " I am just 
going to start. It is fine sledging weather." 

The curtains were drawn back from the recess, and 
Madame Ther^e sat leaning on one elbow, looking 
rather melancholy, with her eyes fixed on the win- 
dows. " Tou are going to see a sick person, Doctor ? " 
she sedd. 

" Yes : " he replied, " I am going to see a poor 
woodcutter of Daunbach, about three leagues from 
here, whose sledge was overturned upon him. He is 
seriously injured, and there must be no delay about 
his case." 

'' What a hard profession yours is t " said Madame 
Th^i^ in a tone of compassioa " You have to go 
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out in weather like this, to help a poor wretch who, 
perhaps, will never be able to thank you for your 
kind services ! " 

" Well, certainly," rejoined Uncle, filling his great 
porcelain pipe, '*that does very often happen: but 
what would you have ? Because a man is poor, that 
is no reason why he should be left to die. We are all 
brothers, Madame Therese, and the poor and wretched 
have a right to live just as much as the rich." 

"Yes: you are right there. But a good many 
people would sit comfortably by the fire, if they 
were in your position, instead of risking their lives 
for the mere pleasure of doing good." Then looking 
at him with her expressive eyes, she said, "Doctor, 
you are a Eepublican." 

" I ! Madame Th^rfese, whatever are you saying 1 " 
exclaimed Uncle, laughing. 

"You are a true Eepublican," she continued ; "be- 
cause you are a man who stops at nothing, who makes 
light of suffering and fatigue, if he can only do his 
duty." 

" Oh, well," answered Uncle : " if that is the in- 
terpretation you put upon it, I should be most happy 
to deserve the name ; but such people may be found 
all over the world." 

"Then, Dr. Jacob, they are Republicans, without 
knowing it" 
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Uncle could not help smiling. " There is no dis- 
puting with you;" he said, "you have always an 
answer ready/' thrusting his packet of tobacco into 
his great-coat pocket 

A few minutes of silence followed this conver- 
sation. Uncle struck a light. I was engaged in 
hugging Scipio, and thinking to myself, " I will keep 
you : you shall come along with me. We will come 
back to dinner, and afterwards we will have some 
more fun." The horse stood neighing outside, and 
Madame Th^r^se began again to look at the great 
snow-flakes which were dancing against the window- 
panes, when Uncle, having lighted his pipe, said, 
" I shall be away till evening ; but Fritz will keep 
you company : the time will soon be gone." He pat- 
ted my head, and I became as red as a lobster, which 
made Madame Th^r^se smile. 

" No, no. Doctor," she said, kindly : " I never mind 
being alone. Fritz must have a good run with Scipio ; 
it will do them both good, and I am sure they would 
much rather be out of doors than shut up in this 
room. Eh, Fritz ? " 

" Oh, yes, Madame Th^rfese," I answered ; drawing 
a great sigh of relief. 

" What ! I wonder you are not ashamed to speak 

so," exclaimed Uncle. 

" Why ? Doctor," said Madame Th^rise. ** Fritz is 

L 
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just like my little brother John : he says everything 
he thinks, and he is quite right too. Bun off and 
amuse yourself: your Uncle will give you leave." 

How I loved her at that moment, and how sweetly 
she smUed. Uncle Ja^b began to laugh : he took 
his whip from behind the door, then looking back, he 
said, " Come, cheer up, Madame Th^rfese." 

" Good-bye, Doctor," she said, tenderly extending 
her thin hand to him. " God speed you." 

They stood hand in hand for some moments, both 
lost in thought ; then Uncle said, " I shall be back 
between six and seven this evening, Madame Theresa 
Keep up a good heart, and do not be anxious about 
me. 

After that we went out. Uncle stepped into the 
sledge, wrapped his great coat well over his Isnees, 
and touched Eappel with his whip, saying to me, 
" Mind you are a good boy, Fritz." 

The sledge noiselessly slid away up the street 
Some good people came to their windows, probably 
saying, "Doctor Jacob is certainly called off some- 
where to see some one who is very ill, or he would 
not travel in such snowy weather." 

When Uncle had turned the comer of the street, I 
shut the passage door, and went back to eat my soup 
by the stove. Scipio looked at me, holding his great 
moustaches high in the air, winking his eyes, and 
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now and then licking his lips. I always let him 
clean mj plate, which he did most gravely, not at all 
in a greedy way, like the common village dogs. 

We had finished our meal, and I was about to go 
out, when Elizabeth, who had just finished her work, 
and was drying her arms on the roU-towel hung be- 
hind the door, said, " Look here, Fritz ; are you going 
to stay here ? " 

"ISo: I am going to see little Hans Aden." 

" Very well : now listen to me. Put on your 
wooden shoes, and go to the molecatcher to get some 
honey for me for the French woman: the doctor 
wants me to make her a drink with honey. Take 
your porringer, and go straight down there : you can 
tell the molecatcher it is for Uncle Jacob. There is 
the money." 

Now I liked nothing better than going on errands, 
especially to the molecatcher, who treated me as if 
I was quite a grown up man. I took the porringer, 
and went off with Scipio, down Orties lane, behind 
the church. Some old women were beginning to 
sweep away the snow from their door-steps. 

At the Golden Jar Inn, I heard bottles and glasses 
jingling ; there was singing and laughing, and a great 
many people going up and down the wooden stair-case 
outside. I thought this was very odd, particularly as 
it was Friday. I stopped to see if it was for a wed- 
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ding, or a christening ; and as I stood on tiptoe on the 
opposite side of the street, staring down the little 
open passage, I observed the strange profile of the 
molecatcher, sitting at the bottom of the kitchen, 
leaning over the fire. His short black pipe was stuck 
in one corner of his mouth, and I saw his brown hand 
placing a red hot coal on the tobacco. A little to the 
right of him, I saw old Gredel, the maid, with her mob- 
cap and fluttering ribbons. She was arranging dishes on 
a dresser, and her grey cat was walking on the edge of 
it, arching his back and sticking up his tail in the air. 

A minute afterwards, the molecatcher slowly came 
out into the dark passage, drawing great puffs of 
smoke. Then I shouted to him, " Molecatcher ! Mole- 
catcher ! " 

He came to the top of the stair-case, and said 
smiling, " Is that you, Fritz ? " 

" Yes : I was going to your house for some honey." 

"Very welL Come up here and have a glass of 
wine, and we will go together, all in good time." Then 
turning towards the kitchen, he cried, " Gredel, bring 
a glass for Fritz." 

I quickly ran up the stair-case, and we went up, 
with Scipio at our heels. 

As well as I could see through the grey smoke, 
the parlour seemed to be full of people, some in 
blouses, some in waistcoats, some in great coats, with 
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caps or felt hats stack on one side of their heads, 
sitting all along the tables, some in rows, some astride 
the benches, holding up full glasses, looking very 
jolly, and celebrating the great victory of Kaiserlau- 
tern. On all sides they were singing, *' Fatherland : *' 
while some old women were drinking with their sons, 
and seemed as happy as the rest. 

I followed the molecatcher, who steadily pushed 
his way towards the window which looked out upon 
the street. There, in a comer a little to the right, 
sat his friends Eoffel and old Adam Schmitt, before a 
bottle of white wine. In the other comer, just in 
front of them, sat Joseph Spick, the inn-keeper, with 
his lamb's-wool cap stuck on one side of his head, 
like a soldier, and Mr. Bichter in a shooting-coat, and 
high leather gaiters, drinking Gleiszeller wine from 
green-sealed bottles. They both looked very red in the 
face, and were shouting, " To the health of the Duke 
of Brunswick ! To the health of our glorious army ! " 

" Come," said the molecatcher, as he drew near his 
table, " have you room for another man ? " 

Koffel turned round and shook hands with me, and 
father Schmitt said, " Welcome, welcome : here is 
some more wine." He made me sit by him, with 
my back to the wall, and Scipio came immediately, 
and touched his hand with the end of his nose, as 
if he was an old acquaintance. 
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" Ha, ha, ha ! " said the old soldier. " Is that you, 
old fellow ? You seem to know me again." 

Gredel brought a glass, and the molecatcher filled 
it to the brim. 

At the same instant Mr. Bichter cried out, from 
the other end of the table, in a jeering tone, " Holloa, 
Fritz, and how is doctor Jacob to-day? So he is not 
going to celebrate the great victory ! I am astonished ; 
he is such a patriotic man." 

I did not exactly know what to say to this, so I 
whispered to Koflfel, *' Uncle is gone to look after a 
poor wood-cutter, who was upset in his sledge," 

Then Koffel turned round, and said, in a loud clear 
voice, "While the grandson of one of Count Salm- 
Salm's old servants is comfortably stretching his legs 
under this table, close to a warm stove, and drinking 
Gleiszeller wine in honour of the Prussians (who would 
only laugh at him), Doctor Jacob is travelling through 
the snow, to go and see a poor mountain woodcutter, 
who has been hurt by a fall from his sledge. Per- 
haps you may say this shows that he does not take 
much interest in public affairs. At any rate it shows 
that he has a very kind heart." 

KofPel had had rather too much, and his audience 
listened and smiled. Bichter's face grew longer, and 
his lips were tightly compressed. He was silent a 
minute, then he answered, "Well, a man wiU do 
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anything for the love of the rights of man and the 
goddess of Season, particulariy when he is encouraged 
by a Frenchwoman." 

"Hold your tongue, Mr. Eichter," exckimed the 
molecatcher, in a loud voice. " The doctor is as good 
a German as you are, and this woman, about whom 
you know nothing whatever, is a very brave and 
worthy person. Doctor Jacob simply did his duty 
in saving her life ; and you ought to be ashamed of 
exciting all the village people against a poor helpless 
invalid. It is really abominable of you." 

" I shall be quiet when I please," retorted Eichter. 
" You talk very fine. Perhaps you wiU say next that 
the French have gained the victory." 

Then the molecatcher, whose cheeks and forehead 
were as red as a turkey's, struck his fist on the table 
with such force that he made all the glasses ring. 
He seemed as if he was going to get up and make a 
speech; however, he sat down again, and said, "I 
have at least as good a right to rejoice over the vie* 
tories gained by old Germany as you have, Mr. 
Bichter. I am an old German, so was my father, 
and my grandfather, and so were all the molecatchers 
who have lived in the village of Anstadt for two 
hundred years past, and reared bees and caught 
moles, while Count Salm-Salm's cooks, from father 
to son, have done nothing but travel about France 
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with their masters, to turn their spits, and lick the 
bottoms of their saucepans." 

This witticism set the whole parlour in a roar of 
laughter ; and Mr. Bichter, seeing that he was in a 
minority, thought it prudent to moderate his tone. So 
he answered, calmly, "I have never said anything 
against you or Doctor Jacoh ; on the contrary, I know 
that the doctor is a very good and clever man. But 
that is no reason why he should not rejoice on a day 
like this, like all other good Germans ; for, mark my 
words, this is no common victory, but it is the end 
of that once famous and indivisible EepubUc." 

"What, what!" cried old Schmitt: "the end of 
the Eepublic ? That is news ! " 

"Yes," continued Eichter, in a tone of assurance. 
" It wiU not last six months longer. From Kaiser- 
lautem the French will be driven back to Homback, 
firom Homback to Sarrebruck, from Sarrebruck to 
Metz, — and so on to Paris. Once in France, we shall 
find thousands of friends to help us: the nobility, 
the clergy, and the middle classes are all on our side ; 
they are only waiting for our army in order to rise 
like one man. And as for that pack of rascals called 
the French army, picked up here and there, without 
officers and without discipline, what stand can they 
make against old soldiers, steady as rocks, advancing 
in military order, commanded by officers of the old 
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warrior race ? A pack of cobblers ! without a single 
general, not even a corporal! Common peasants, 
beggars, regular 'sans-culottes,' as they call themselves. 
I appeal to your common sense ; what can they do 
against generals like Brunswick and Wurmser, and 
hundreds of other old captains, experienced in all the 
perils of the Seven Years War? They will all be 
scattered, and perish by thousands, like grasshoppers 
in autumn.'' 

The audience were now quite of Richter^s opinion, 
and some of the party said, " Come, this is something 
like speaking ; this is just what we have thought for 
some time past." 

The molecatcher and Koffel held their tongues; 
but old Adam Schmitt shook his head, and smiled. 
After a moment's silence, he set his glass down on 
the table, and said, " Mr. Bichter, you speak like the 
almanack: you foretell the future in an admirable 
manner ; but all your ideas are not quite as clear to 
other people as they are to yourself. I am quite 
ready to believe that all the old race are intended to 
be generals, since all the nobles are bom captains ; 
but it does sometimes happen that peasants become 
generals too, and not at all bad ones either, because 
they have risen by their own valour. Those Eepub- 
licans, whom you seem to think so stupid, have some- 
times good ideas, for all that. For example : one of 
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their rules is, that any young recruit may become a 
field-marshaly provided he has courage and ability 
enough for the position. The consequence is, that 
all their soldiers fight like furies, keep their ranks 
like nails, and advance like cannon-balls, because 
everyone of them has a chance of promotion, and 
of becoming captain, colonel, or general, if he only 
distinguishes himsel£ The Germans fight because 
they want to keep their masters, and the French fight 
because they want to get rid of them, so there is a 
great diflPerence between them. I watched the two 
parties from Father Diemer's window on his first 
floor, before the fountain, during the two charges 
made by the Croats and Hulans. They were magnifi- 
cent charges! Mr. Eichter, I was quite astonished 
to see how well those Jacobins stood them ! It really 
was a pleasure to see their Commandant, with his 
great Lorraine peasant's face, and his little eyes, like 
a wild boar. He was not even as well dressed as a 
Prussian major, but he sat as quietly on his horse 
as if some one was playing the clarionet to him. 
True, they were obliged to beat a retreat in the end ; 
but they did so because they had a whole Division 
attacking them, and they only left their dead in 
the market-place. Take my word for it, Mr. Bichter, 
with soldiers like those, you can do almost anything. 
The old race of warriors are all very well in their 
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way ; but there are young ones coming up, like little 
oaks sprouting up under big ones, and, when the old 
ones die off, the young ones will take their places. I 
do not at all think that the Bepublicans will be put 
down as soon as you fancy. They are famous soldiers; 
and if we get a general or two out of them, we shall 
have to mind what we are about. And look you, 
that is not so impossible after all ; for out of twelve 
or fifteen hundred thousand peasants, there is more 
choice than out of ten or twelve thousand nobles. 
The breed of men is not so fine, perhaps, but it is 
more solid." 

Old Schmitt stopped a minute to take breath, then 
seeing that we were all attention, he added, *' Look at 
me for example. If I had been lucky enough to have 
been born in such a country as France, do you think I 
should have been satisfied to be plain Adam Schmitt, 
a grenadier sergeant, with a pension of a hundred 
florins, six wounds, and fifteen campaigns ? No, no : 
put that idea out of your heads. I should have been 
Commandant, Colonel, or General Schmitt, with a good 
pension of two thousand dollars, — if I had not laid my 
bones long time ago in some foreign land. When 
everything is to be gained by courage, there is some 
pleasure in being brave; and when courage only 
makes you a sergeant, and helps the nobles to promo- 
tion, why you are glad to come off with a whole skin." 
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pretending that good sporting dogs ought to be 
hungry, in order to scent the game, and follow up 
the track welL Max now wished to pass behind 
Scipio, who kept turning round, holding his head 
very high, and showing his teeth. 

Glancing towards Mr. Eichter, I saw that he was 
secretly nrging on his dog. Father Schmitt noticed it 
too, for he called out, " Mr. Eichter, it is very wrong 
of you to excite your dog. That poodle is a soldier's 
dog, he is very clever, and np to all the tricks of war. 
Yours may come of an old stock, but you had better 
mind what you are about, for Scipio could strangle 
him." 

" Strangle my dog ? " laughed Eichter. ** He is a 
match for ten such miserable curs : he could break his 
back at the first bite." 

On hearing that, I wanted to make off with Scipio, 
for Mr. Eichter kept urging on his big Max, and all 
the drinkers came round laughing, to see the fight. I 
was ready to cry, but old Schmitt patted me on the 
back, and whispered, '' Let him alone, let him alone : 
never you fear, Fritz. Our dog knows politics, — 
the other one is only a stupid old beast." 

Turning towards Scipio, he kept saying, "Atten- 
tion ! " Scipio never stirred : he kept back in a corner 
of the window, with head erect, eyes gleaming under 
his thick curly hair, and beneath one comer of his 
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trembling moustaclies one very white sharp tooth was 
to be seen on each side. 

The big red dog stuck out his head, and his hair 
stood on end all along his thin back. Both growled, 
tiU suddenly Max made a leap to seize Scipio by the 
throat ; then shouts and cries were heard on all sides. 
Scipio crouched till his enemy had seized him by the 
nape of his neck, and then with one snap he bit 
through one of his fore-paws. Oh, you should have 
heard how Max yelled ! and seen him hobbling and 
rushing about under the tables! He passed under 
every one's legs like lightning, squealing loud enough 
to split your ears. 

Mr. Bichter was quite furious, and was going to 
fall upon Scipio. But the molecatcher drew his stick 
from the corner behind the door, and said, "Mr. 
Bichter, if your ugly brute is bitten, whose fault is 
it ? You set the dog on : now it is only lamed a little ; 
it will teach you a lesson perhaps." And old Schmitt 
laughed till he cried, and called Scipio to him, ex- 
claiming, " Did I not say he was up to tricks of war. 
Ha, ha, ha I We have won a complete victory, and 
taken guns and colours.'' 

AU the bystanders laughed with him ; and Mr. 
Bichter grew so angry, that he kicked his own dog 
out into the street, to get rid of his yelping. He 
would gladly have done the sam^ to Scipio, but 
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every one was praising his courage and good 
sense. 

" Come, come," said the molecatcher, rising from 
his seat, "it is time for me to give you what you 
wanted, Fritz. Good-day, Mr. Eichter : your dog is 
a wonder. Gredel, mark down two bottles on the 
slate, to my account" 

Schmitt and Koflfel also got up, and we all left 
together, laughing most heartily. Scipio followed us 
without loss of time, knowing that he had little 
friendship to hope for when once we were gone. 

At the foot of the staircase, Schmitt and Koflfel 
turned to the right to go down the main street ; the 
molecatcher and I crossed the market-place, to go 
down Orties lane. 

The molecatcher walked first, with rounded back, 
and one shoulder rather higher than the other, as 
usual, steadily pufling away at his pipe, and chuck- 
ling to himself, doubtless over Eichter's discomfiture. 

We soon arrived at his little low door. Then he 
went down the steps, and said to me, "Come in, 
Fritz. Leave the dog outside : there is not too much 
room in this hole." . 

He might well call his cottage a hole, for it had 
only two little windows on the ground floor, looking 
out upon the lane. It was very dark inside. At the 
bottom of the room stood a large bedstead, and the 
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wooden staircase, and a good many old stools. The 
table was covered with saws, nails, and pincers ; the 
cupboard was ornamented with two pumpkins; the 
ceiling was hung with poles, on which old Berbel, 
the molecatcher's mother, placed the hemp which she 
had spun. Traps of all sorts were placed on the old 
shelves ; in a recess, which was grey with dust and 
cobwebs, hundreds of marten, stoat, and weasel skins 
were hooked to the walls, — ^some turned inside out, 
some fresh, and stuffed with straw, to dry them. 
Eeally there was scarcely room to turn round. How 
it all reminds me of the good time when I was young 1 
I have seen it a hundred times, always looking the 
same, whether it was summer or winter, rain or sun- 
shine, windows open or shut. 

Then I always picture to myself the molecatcher, 
seated before a very low table, preparing his traps, 
with his face rather drawn on one side, and his lips 
compressed; and old Berbel, aU yellow, with her 
horse-hair cap hanging down her neck, and her little 
dry hands, with their black nails, furrowed with 
purple veins, spinning from morning to night beside 
the stove. Now and then she raised her wrinkled 
little head, and looked at her son with great satis- 
faction. 

But on that day Berbel was not in a good humour ; 
and we had scarcely entered the door before she 

M 
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began to scold the molecatcher, in a shrill voice, 
saying that he spent his whole life at the public- 
house, and thought of nothing but drink, never caring 
about the future. To all these false accusations the 
molecatcher made no reply, knowing that he was 
bound to hear his mother scold without complaining. 

He quietly opened the cupboard, while old Berbel 
went on scolding, and took from the highest shelf 
a large glazed earthenware pan, in which golden 
honey, in snow-white combs, rose in regular layers. 
He set it on the table, and placed two beautiful 
combs on a very clean plate, saying to me, "See,. 
Fritz, there is some fine honey for the French lady.. 
Honey in the comb is always considered best for 
invalids : for one thing, it is more inviting ; and 
besides, it is fresher and more wholesome." 

I had already laid the money on the edge of the 
table, and Berbel looked much pleased, and held out 
her hand for it; but the molecatcher gave it back 
to me. "No," he said: "I will take nothing for 
that. Put your money in your pocket, Fritz, and 
take the plate. Leave your porringer here : I will 
bring it back to you this evening, or to-morrow 
morning." 

And as the old woman seemed vexed, he added, 
"You may tell the French lady, Fritz, that the mole- 
catcher has much pleasure in sending her this present 
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of honey: you understand? — ^very great pleasure — 
for she is a respectable woman. Do not forget to say 
* respectable.' Tod understand me ? " 

"Tes, molecatcher, I will tell her exactly what 
you say. Good day, Berbel," said I, opening the 
door. 

She only answered by nodding her head. The 
old miser dared not say anything, because of Uncle 
Jacob; but to see me carry off honey unpaid for, 
really seemed too bad. 

The molecatcher went to the door with me, and I 
went home, thoroughly pleased with my expedition. 




CHAPTER XI. 



I carry home the hon^ — mj reception — ^Hans Aden and I try to 
catch birds — onr bad success — ^Elizabeth's Tillage gossip about the 
oonscripte — ^Unde returns home with news about the battle — ^he 
also brings wonderful news about Madame Th^r^se's courage and 
fame. 



At the comer near the church I met little Hans 
Aden, who had returned to slide on the pond. He 
was coming back, with his hands in his pockets up 
to his elbows, and cried out, " Fritzel, Fritzel ! " 

When he came up to me, he looked at the two 
beautiful pieces of honey-comb which I held in my 
hand, and said to me, " Is this for you ? " 

" No," I said : " it is to make a drink for the French 



woman." 



" If I was her I should like to be ill," said he, lick- 
ing his lips, with a very expressive look. Then he 
asked me what I was going to do that afternoon. 

"I don't know," I answered. "I was going to 
walk with Scipio." 
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'* listen : " said Hans. Then he looked at the dog, 
and patting his back, said, '' If you like, we will go 
and set traps behind the post-office. There are a 
great many blackbirds and sparrows along the hedges, 
under the sheds, and in the trees." 

" I should like it very much," I answered. 

" Very well : " said Hans. " We will come back to 
these steps, meet here, and set off together.'^ 

Before separating, Hans Aden asked me if he might 
rub his finger round the bottom of the plate. I gave 
him leave ; and he pronounced the honey very good. 
After which we each went our own way, and I 
reached home at about half past eleven. 

"Ah, there you are!" cried Elizabeth, on seeing 
me enter the kitchen. "Why, I thought you were 
never coming back again. Dear me I what a long 
time it takes you to do a commission." 

Then I told her about my meeting with the mole- 
catcher on the "Golden Jar" staircase, — about the 
dispute of Koffel, old Schmitt, and the molecatcher, 
with Mr. Eichter, — and about the great battle between 
Max and Scipio. Lastly, I told her of the way in 
which the molecatcher had desired me to say that 
he would not take any money for his honey, and 
that he was delighted to give it to a respectable person 
like the French woman. 

As the door was open, Madame Th^rise heard these 
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things, and told me to come to her. Then I saw that 
she was very much touched, and when I gave her 
the honey, she accepted it gratefully. 

"It is very kind, Fritzel," said she to me, with 
tears in her eyes. " It is very kind. I am very much 
pleased with this present : the esteem of honest people 
always gives us pleasure. When the molecatcher 
comes again, I should like to thank him myself." 

Then she leaned forward, and passed her hand over 
Scipio's head, who was standing beside the bed, with 
his nose in the air. She smiled, and said, "Ah, 
Scipio ! so you uphold a good cause too ? " 

The dog, seeing her eyes glisten with pleasure, 
tegan to bark, and even sat on his hind legs, as if 
for drilL 

"Yes, yes ! Scipio, I am getting much better now ; 
I feel much stronger. Ah, we have suffered a great 
deal." 

Then, with a sigh, she sank back with her elbow on 
the pillow again, saying, " I only want news, — only 
some good news, — and then I should be quite content." 

Elizabeth came to lay the cloth for dinner. She 
said nothing, and Madame Th^rfese became grave and 
thoughtful. 

The clock struck twelve ; and a few moments after, 
the old servant carried in the little soup-tureen for ua 
two. She then said grace, and we dined. 
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Every moment I turned my head to see if Hans 
Aden was not already waiting for me on the church 
steps. Madame Th^r^e, who had just lain down, 
tamed her back upon us, and pulled the counterpane 
over her shoulders. Certainly she had a great many 
troubles ! As for me, I thought of nothing but oui 
bird traps, which we were to make behind the Post- 
thai rubbish heaps, in the snow, with a raised tile 
supported by two little pieces of wood, with grains of 
com scattered on the edge, and inside. I could see, 
with my mind's eye, the blackbirds fluttering about 
in the trees, and the sparrows ranged in a file on the 
edge of the roof, calling, twittering, listening ; whilst 
we waited at the bottom of the shed, hidden behind 
the trusses of straw, our hearts beating with impatience. 

Then, I pictured to myself, a sparrow flies down on 
to the rubbish-heap, his tail all spread out; then 
another ; then the whole lot. There they are : quite 
close to the traps ! They are going to fly down : first 
one, then two or three jump down, and peck at the 
grains of com. Alas 1 they have all flown away : 
they hear a noise in the farm-yard It is that boy 
T^ri, with his great boots, shouting at one of the 
horses in the stables. "Well, you tiresome fellow, 
youVe come back, have you?" What a borel I 
wish all the horses were dead, and Y^ri too. Now 
we shall have to wait again: the sparrows have 
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flowu quite away. All at once one of them begins to 
chirp : they have come back to the roof again. Oh, if 
only Yeri would leave off shouting ; if only he would 
hold his tongue ; if only there were no people in the 
fann or in the road: what a fright we are in! At 
last one comes down. Hans Aden pulls my sleeve : 
we hold our breath ; we are both dumb with hope and 
fear. All this I could see before hand. I could no 
longer keep stilL 

'* Why, what ever is the matter with you?" Eliza- 
beth said to me, " You get up and run about like a 
troubled spirit. Keep still, can't you." 

I heard no more ; with my nose flattened against 
the window, I thought, "Will he come? or won't 
he ? Perhaps he is there already. He will be taken 
off by some one else." 

This seemed a terrible thought to me. I was just 
going to start, when at last Hans Aden crossed the 
market-place. He looked towards our house, spying out 
of the corner of his eye ; but he did not need to look 
long. I was already in the passage, and I opened the 
door, without being preceded by Scipio this time. 
Then I ran along by the wall, for fear of being given 
some commission, or some other hindrance : no end of 
misfortunes may happen to you in this world ! Not 
fer from there, in the Orties lane, Hans Aden and I 
halted to take breath. 
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** Have you got the com, Hans Aden ? " 

"Yes." 

" Have you got your knife ? " 

"Do be quiet: here it is. But Fritzel, I can't 
carry everything : you must take the bricks, and I 
will take the tiles." 

"All right: come along." And we set off across the 
fields, behind the village, with the snow up to our 
hips. The molecatcher, Koffel, and my uncle himself 
might have called us then in vain ; we were fleeing 
like robbers, without turning our heads. 

We soon reached the old deserted brick-kiln, — for 
they rarely burn brick in winter, — and we took our 
load of bricks. Then passing over the field again, we 
clambered through the Posthal hedges, covered with 
hoar frost, just in front of the great square rubbish 
heaps, behind the stables and shed. Already in the 
distance we could see a long row of sparrows* perched 
on the edge of the roof. 

"I told you so," said Hans Aden. "Listen: listen 1" 

Two minutes after, we were placing the traps be- 
tween two rubbish heaps, and clearing away the snow. 
Hans Aden cut the little sticks, and gently placed the 
tiles on them ; then he scattered the corn all round. 
The sparrows kept looking at us from the top of the 
tiles, slowly turning their heads without saying any- 
thing. Hans Aden stood up, wiping his nose with 
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the back of his sleeve, and winking his eyes to watch 
the sparrows. 

" Ah ! " he said to me in a low voice, " they are 
going to come down." 

We went into the shed, full of hope, and at the 
same moment, the whole band of sparrows disap- 
peared. We thought that they would come back ; 
and till nearly four o'clock we stayed, crouching down 
behind the heaps of straw, without hearing one spar- 
row twitter. They had imderstood what we were 
about, and had gone off a long way, to the other end 
of the village. 

Imagine our despair ! Hans Aden, in spite of his 
good character, gave himself up to uncontrolled in- 
dignation; while I was filled with most wretched 
reflections. I began to think there was nothing more 
stupid than trying to catch sparrows in winter, when 
they were nothing but skin and bones, and it would 

« 

take four to make a mouthful. 

At last, tired of waiting, and seeing the day draw- 
ing to a close, we turned homewards by the high-road 
towards the village. We went along grumbling, with 
our hands in our pockets, our noses running, and 
our caps on the back of our necks, looking rather 
miserable. 

It was dark when I reached home. Elizabeth 
was preparing supper ; but as I felt a kind of shame 
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in describing the way in which the sparrows had 
treated us, instead of running into the kitchen as I 
generally did, I softly opened the door of the dark 
parlour, and quietly went and sat down behind the 
stove. 

Nothing stirred. Scipio slept under the arm-chair, 
his head resting on his legs, and I warmed myself for 
about a quarter of an hour, listening to the crackling 
of the fire. At last Madame Ther^se, who had seemed 
to be asleep, said to me in a gentle voice, " Is that 
you, Fritzel ? " 

" Yes, Madame Th^rfese," I replied. 

"You are warming yourself?" 

" Yes, Madame Th^rfese." 

" You are cold then ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" What have you been doing then this afternoon ? " 

" We have been setting traps for the sparrows, — 
Hans Aden and I." 

" Ah ! and you have been taking a great many ? " 

" No, Madame Th^r^se, not many." 

'*How many?" 

It went to my heart to be obliged to say to this 
good woman that I had not taken any : I was silent. 

" Two or three, haven't you, Fritzel ? " said she. 

" No, Madame Th^rfese." 

" You have not taken any then ? " 
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" No." 

Then she was silent, and I felt she was sony for me. 

''They are very sly birds," she answered, after a 
moment. 

"Yes." 

" Have you got your feet wet, Fritzel ? " 

" No : I had on my thick boots." 

" Well, well, so much the better. You must make 
yourself happy: another time you will have more 
luck." 

As we were chatting thus, Elizabeth came in, 
leaving the kitchen door open. "Ah, there you 
are ! " said she. " I should like to know what you do 
with yourself day after day. Always out of doors ! 
Always with your Hans Aden, or your Frank SepeL" 

"He has been taking sparrows," said Madame 
Therfese. 

" Sparrows indeed ! I should think so if I once 
saw one!" cried the old servant. "For these last 
three years, every winter, he runs after these spar- 
rows. Once, by chance, he took an old featherless 
jay in the autumn, as it had no longer any strength 
to fly, and from that time he thinks that aU the birds 
under the heavens are his." 

Elizabeth laughed, and sat down to her spinning- 
wheel, and said, wettiog her finger in the water-can, 
" Now everything is ready. When the doctor comes 
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in, I shall have nothing to do but to lay the cloth. 
What was I talking about just now ? " 

"You were talking of your conscripts, Miss Eliza- 
beth," said Madame Th^rdse. 

"Ah, to be sure. Since the beginning of this 
accursed war, all the village lads have gone. Jenat, 
tall Ludwig, the blacksmith's son, little Christel, 
Hans Goemel, and many others, — they are all gone ; 
some on foot, some on horseback. They went off 
singing, * Fatherland ! ' ' Fatherland ! ' with their com- 
panions, who conducted them to the KirschtSl, to 
Father Fritz's Inn, on the way to Kaiserlautem. They 
sang well, but that did not keep them from crying, 
as the poor fellows kept looking at the Anstadt tower. 
Little Christel, at every step, embraced Ludwig, saying, 
*0h, when shall we come back to Anstadt?' The 
other answered, ' Oh, you must not think about that. 
The Lord God above will save us from the Eepub- 
licans : may heaven confound them ! ' They sobbed 
together, and the old sergeant came up in haste, 
continually repeating, ' Forward ! courage ! We are 
men.' He had a red nose, from drinking healths 
with his conscripts. Hans Goernel, who ought to 
marry Eosa Mutz, the daughter of the rural police- 
man, cried, * One more mouthful : one more. Perhaps 
this will be the last bit of sour-krout we shall ever 
see.' " 
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" Poor boy ! ** said Madame Th^r^se. 

"Yes," replied Elizabeth, "and that would be no- 
thing if the girb could marry. But when the young 
men go, the girls stick fast here, dreaming from 
morning to night, worn out and consumed with grief. 
They cannot take for husbands the old men of sixty, 
the old widowers, or perhaps the hunch-backed, the 
blind, and the lame. Ah, Madame Ther^se, I do not 
want to reproach you ; but without your Eevolution, 
we should have been all quiet, and thinking of no- 
thing but praising God for His mercies. A Eevolution 
like this is terrible ; it upsets the whole world, and 
all it contains." 

While listening to this history, I perceived a good 
smell of stuffed veal pervade the room, and I finished 
by getting up, with Scipio, to go and take a look at 
things in the kitchen. We were 'going to have a 
good onion soup, a breast of stuffed veal, and fried 
potatoes. My bird-trapping had given me such an 
appetite, that I felt as if I could have swallowed 
everything in one mouthful. 

Scipio was in no less happy a mood. With his 
paws on the edge of the hearth-stone, he looked with 
his nose towards the saucepan; for, as Monsieur 
Buffon says, " The nose of a dog is a third eye, and 
very sensitive." 

After taking a good look all round, I began to wish 
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for my uncle's return. " Ah, Elizabeth/' I cried, on 
coming back ; " if you only knew how hungry I am." 

" All the better, all the better," replied the old ser- 
vant, still chattering: "a good appetite is a very 
good thing." 

Then she went on with her village stories, to which 
Madame Th^r^se seemed to listen with pleasure. As 
for me, I went backwards and forwards, from the 
kitchen to the parlour, and Scipio followed my every 
step. No doubt his thoughts were the same as mine. 

The night outside had become dark. Every now 
and then Madame Therfese would interrupt the old 
servant, lifting her finger and saying, " Listen ! " Then 
every one was quiet for a moment. 

"It is nothing," said Elizabeth. "It is Hans Bochel's 
cart going by, or perhaps Mother Dreyfies going to 
watch at the Bremers." 

She knew the ways of all the Anstadt people ; and 
she thought it quite an honour and a pleasure now to 
talk to the French lady about them, since she had 
seen round her neck the medal which she thought was 
the head of the Virgin : for her sudden love came 
from that, as I learned later. 

Seven o'clock struck, then half-past; at last, not 
knowing how to wait any longer, I placed myself on 
a chair, and took down from the shelf "Buflfon's 
Natural History," — ^a thing which I had hardly ever 
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done before. Then, with my two elbows on the table, 
in a kind of despair, I began to read all alone, in 
French. It was nothing but my great appetite which 
put such an idea into my head ; but I lifted my head 
every moment, looking out of the window, listening 
with all my might, and my eyes wide open. 

I had just found the sparrow's history, and read 
that it possessed twice as much brain as man, in pro- 
portion to its body, when at last I heard in the dis- 
tance a sound of sledge beUs. As yet it was an 
almost imperceptible, indistinct noise, often lost in 
the distance; but it quickly drew nearer, and soon 
Madame Ther^se said, " It is the Doctor." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, rising, and putting her spin- 
ning-wheel in the comer, by the clock : " this time it 
is he." 

She ran into the kitchen. I was already in the 
passage, leaving Monsieur BufiFon on the table ; and 
I pushed open the outside door, shouting out, "Is 
that you, Uncle ? " 

"Yes, Fritzel, here I am," responded my Uncle's 
cheerful voice. "All has gone on well at home, I 
hope ? " 

" Very well : every one is welL" 

" That is all right." 

The same moment Elizabeth came out with the 
lantern, and I saw my Uncle unharnessing the horse 
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under the shed. He looked quite white in the dark- 
ness, and every hair of his great coat and otter-skin 
cap shone like the stars, by the light of the lantern. 
He made haste, and Eappel, turning his head towards 
the stable, seemed unable to wait any longer. 

" Oh, dear ! how cold it is out of dooi^s ! " said the 
old servant, running to help. " You must be frozen, 
doctor. Go in quickly and warm yourself: I will 
soon finish the rest alone." 

But it was not Uncle Jacob's way to leave the care 
of his horse to others. It was not till he saw Eappel 
comfortably in his stall, with his rack full of hay 
and his feet in good litter, that he said, " Now we 
will go in : " and we went in together. 

" Good news, Madame Th^r^se 1 " cried my Uncle, 
from the threshold of the door. " Good news ! I have 
just come back from Kaiserlautern : all is going on 
well down there." 

Madame Th^rfese, seated on her bed, turned pale, 
as she looked at him. And while he shook his cap, 
and took off his coat, she said, "What, doctor? you 
have come from Kaiserlautern?" 

"Yes: I pushed on there. I wanted to understand 
distinctly what has really happened. I saw every- 
thing : I heard everything," said he, smiling ; " but I 
do not hide from you, Madame Th^r^se, that I am 
ready to drop with hunger and fatigue." 

N 
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He took off his great boots, and sat down in the 
arm chair, looking at Elizabeth laying the cloth, with 
as keen an eye as Scipio or myself. 

" All that I can tell you," said he, rising, " is, that 
the battle of Eidserlautem is not so decisive as one 
would think, that your battalion was not in it, and 
that little John has consequently not run into any 
fresh dangers." 

" Ah ! that is enough," said Madame Therese, lying 
down with an air of contentment, and a look of in- 
expressible tenderness in her face. " You need not 
tell me any more, or I should be too happy. Warm 
yourself, Doctor, and eat. Don't hurry yourself; I 
can wait now." 

Elizabeth then brought up the soup, and my Uncle, 
sitting down, said again, "Yes: certainly you can 
repose your mind awhile on these two points. In 
good time I wiU tell you the rest of the news." 

Then we began to eat, and Uncle looked at me 
from time to time, as if to say, " I thought you would 
not catch me up in eating. Where on earth have 
you been to get such an appetite ? " 

Soon, however, our hunger abated ; and we thought 
of poor Scipio. He looked at us with a curious eye, 
as if it was his turn to eat. Uncle drank off one more 
glass of wine ; then he lighted his pipe, and drawing 
near to the alcove, he took Madame Th^r^e's hand^ 
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as if to feel her pulse, saying, "Here I am.** She said 
nothing, but smiled. 

Then he pulled forward the arm-chair, drew back the 
curtains, placed the candle on the table, and having 
seated himself, began the story of the battle, while I 
listened with my arm resting on the back of his arm- 
chair. Elizabeth stood in the dark part of the room. 

" The Eepublicans," said he, " arrived before Kaiser- 
lautern on the evening of the twenty-seventh. For 
the last three days, the Prussians had been there. 
They had fortified the position, placing cannon on 
the top of the ravines which run up from the plain. 
General Hoche followed them from the direction of 
Erbach. He had even wished to surround them at 
Bisingen, and hoped to overthrow them as soon as 
possible the next day. There were 40,000 Prussians, 
and 30,000 French. 

" The next day, the attack began on the left. The 
Eepublicans, commanded by General Ambert, began 
to climb the ravine, crying, as they advanced with 
a rush, ' Surrender, or death 1 * At the same mo- 
ment, Hoche ought to have attacked the centre ; but 
he was concealed by the woods and the rising ground, 
and it was impossible for him to come up in time. 
General Ambert ought to have retreated under the 
Prussian's fire, for he had the whole of the Duke of 
Brunswick's army against him. 
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" The day after, the 29th of November, Hoche at- 
tacked the centre. General Ambert ought to have 
attacked the right But he got entangled in the 
mountains, so that Hoche was overwhelmed in his 
turn. In spite of this the attack was to begin again 
next day. But that day Brunswick made a forward 
movement, and the Eepublicans, fearing they would 
be cut oflf and surrounded, retreated. 

" This is what I know for certain. What is more, 
I had all this direct from the mouth of a Eepublican 
Commandant, who was wounded the second day of the 
battle, by a gun-shot in his leg. Dr. Feuerbach, one of 
my old University friends, took me to see this man. 
Without that, I should never have heard the truth, 
for the Prussians can do nothing but draw long bows. 

"The whole town is talking of these events, but 
every one in his own way. There is a great deal of 
confusion down there : the convoys of wounded men 
are continually going to Mayence. The town hospital 
is full of patients, and the citizens are obliged to 
receive the wounded into their houses, until it is 
possible to get rid of them." 

You may well imagine with what attention Madame 
Therese listened to all this. " I see, I see," said she, 
sadly, her hand pressed against her forehead: "we 
failed from not attacking at the same moment" 

''Just so! you did not attack together. This is 
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what every one at Kaiserlautem says. But that does 
not prevent people acknowledging and admiring the 
courage, and even extraordinary audacity of your 
Eepublicans. When they cried, ' Surrender, or death ! ' 
the whole town heard it, in spite of the roaring of 
cannon and the rolling fire of musketry. It was 
enough to make one tremble. Now they are on the 
retreat, but the Duke of Brunswick did not dare to 
pursue them." 

There was a moment of silence ; and then Madame 
Therfese asked, "And how do you know that our bat- 
talion has not given way?" 

" Well, it was the Eepublican Commandant who told 
me that the first battalion of the second brigade had 
experienced great losses in a mountain village some 
days before, when sending out a reconnoitering party 
on the Landau side, and that for that reason it had 
been kept in reserve. This is how I know that he 
understood exactly about everything." 

" What was this Commandant's name ? " 

" Peter Eonsart. ' He is a great big dark man, with 
black hair." 

" Ah, I know him well : I know him," said Madame 
Th^r^se. " He was Captain in our battalion last year. 
So this poor Bonsart is prisoner? Is his wound dan- 
gerous ? " 

" No I " replied my uncle. " Dr. Feuerbach told me 
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that he would come round ; but it will be some time." 
Then smiling, in a sly way, with his eyes half closed, 
he said, " Yes : this is what the Commandant told me 
about the battle. But he told me many other things 
besides, — interesting things, extraordinary things, — 
things which I could hardly have believed, or thought 
possible." 

" And what were these things. Doctor ? '* 

"Ah! they astonished me very much," said my 
Uncle, pushing the tobacco into his pipe with the 
end of his finger, and giving a great puff of smoke, 
with his eyes looking upwards : " very much ! Yet 
not too much : no, not too much ; for such thoughts 
have come across me sometimes." 

" But what were they. Doctor ? " said Madame 
Th&fese, looking very much surprised. 

"Well, he talked to me about a certain citizen 
Th^rfese, a sort of Cornelia, known by all the Moselle 
army ; and said that the soldiers used simply to call 
her * citizen.' Ha, ha, ha ! It seems that this citizen 
was by no means wanting in courage." Then, turning 
towards Elizabeth, he said " Picture to yourself, what 
happened one day, when the Commandant of the 
battalion had just been killed in trying to lead 
forward his men ;— for there was a bridge which 
they ought to cross, defended by a battery and two 
Pmssian regiments, and from which all the old 
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Bepublican soldiers, even the most courageous among 
them, drew back. Imagine this citizen, Th^rfese 
snatching up the flag, and marching forward all alone 
on to this bridge, at the same time telling her little 
brother John to beat the charge before her, as if he 
was before an army! This produced such a wonderful 
effect upon the Eepublicans, that they immediately 
rushed forward after her, and captured the battery 
and all the cannon. "What do you think of that ? It 
was Commandant Eonsart who told me all this." 

And as we, quite stupified, looked at Madame 
Th^rfese, myself especially, — for I looked at her with 
my eyes wide open, — we saw that she blushed. 

"Ah," said my Uncle, "one learns something new 
every day. It was grand 1 It was beautiful ! Yes, 
yes : although I am a partisan of peace, this has 
quite touched me ! " 

" But, Doctor," replied Madame Th'i^rfese, " how can 
you believe it ? " 

My Uncle interrupted her, saying, "Oh, it was 
not only the Commandant who told me all this. Two 
other wounded Captains, whom I found lying there, 
were perfectly delighted on hearing that Madame 
Th^rfese was still alive. This story of the flag and 
the capture of the bridge, is known by the lowest 
soldier in the army of the Moselle. Come : * Yes * or 
* No,' Madame Th^rese ? " said my Uncle, knitting his 
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eyebrows, and looking Madame Thertee full in the 
face. 

Then she lowered her head, covered her face with 
her hands, and began to ciy, saying, "The Com- 
mandant of the battalion, who had just been killed, 
was our father. little John and I wished to die: 
we were desperate." 

Thinking of this, she sobbed. My Uncle, as he 
looked at her, became quite grave, and he answered, 
*' Madame Ther^e, listen. I am proud to have saved 
the life of such a woman as you. Whether it was 
because your father was dead, or for any other reason, 
that you acted so bravely, it was grand all the same. 
It was noble ! It was courageous ! It was even extra- 
ordinary! Thousands of other women would have 
cried, would have fallen fainting to the ground, and 
one would not have blamed them. But you are a brave 
woman ; and long after you have fulfilled your great 
duties, you weep, when others begin to forget. You 
are not only a woman who can raise a flag among the 
dead ; you are still a woman who can weep, and that 
is why I esteem you. I say that the roof of this 
house, which both my father and grandfather occu- 
pied, is honoured by your presence : yes, honoured ! " 

It was in this way my Uncle spoke, gravely pausing 
at every word; and he put down his pipe on the table, 
for he was really moved. 
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Madame Th^rise finished by saying, "Doctor, 
do not talk like this, or I shall be obliged to 
leave the house. Please don't talk in this way any 
more." 

" I have told you what I think," replied my Uncle, 
rising, "and now I won't talk any more until you wish 
it. But that will not keep me from honouring you, — 
a gentle, noble woman,— or from being proud to have 
been able to give you any assistance. And the Com- 
mandant told me too what your father was, and what 
your brothers were, — honest, simple people, all going 
together to defend what they thought to be right. 
When thousands of proud men think of nothing but 
their interests, and (I say it with regret) when they 
think themselves noble, and never dream of anything 
else but what they can get, one likes to see true 
nobility, the nobility which comes from disinterested- 
ness and heroism, taking refuge among the common 
people. Whether they are Eepublicans or not, what 
does it matter ? I think, on my soul and conscience, 
that those are the true nobles in the sight of God, 
who fulfil their duty." 

The Doctor, in his excitement, walked up and 
down the room, talking to himself. Madame Th^r^se 
had wiped away her tears, and looking smilingly at 
him, she said, " Doctor, I thank you : I thank you, for 
bringing me such good news I Now I shall be better." 
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"Yes," my Uncle answered, stopping: "you will 
grow stronger every day. But it is time to go to bed ; 
we have had plenty to tire us, and I think we shall 
all sleep well to-night. Come, Fritzel. Come, Eliza- 
beth. Good night, Madame Therise." 

" Good night. Doctor." 

He took the candle, and with his forehead knitted, 
he walked up the stairs behind us, full of thought. 




CHAPTER XII. 



A sharp frosty morning^ — Madame Th^rdse is able to get up and 
oome into the parlour — my unole proclaims a day of rejoicing 
throughout the house — Madame Th^r6se explains how she learned 
to sew, and tells the story of her early days — undertakes to teach 
Fritz his lessons — the molecatcher, Eoffel, and Schmitt, come to 
coffee — they let out their real opinions about the war — the news- 
paper arrives — uncle reads it aloud, and comments on it. 



The next day was a very happy one for Uncle Jacob's 
household. It was late when I woke from my sound 
sleep. I had slept twelve hours at a stretch, as 
though it was only a second, and the first things I 
saw were my little round window panes covered with 
hoar-frost, — those silver flowers, — those transparent 
webs, — and those thousand lace-like ornaments, which 
no artist could design. However, it did not merely 
make me think of God, who thus reminds us of spring 
in the depth of winter, but it also made me think of 
severe cold, — that sort of dry sharp cold which follows 
snow, — that cold when all the streams and springs 
are set fast, the damp foot-paths are hardened, and 
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the little puddles of water are covered with white 
friable ice, which crackles under foot like egg-shells. 

When I saw this state of affairs, with my nose 
scarcely above the counterpane, and my cotton night- 
cap pulled down over my ears, I privately thought 
over past winters, and said to myself, "Fritz, you 
will never dare to get up, not even to go down to 
breakfast : you will never venture, will you ? " 

However, a good smell of cream soup came up 
from the kitchen, and inspired me with desperate 
courage. 

I had been deep in reflection for about half an 
hour, and had just decided that I would jump out 
of bed, take my clothes under my arm, and run down 
to the kitchen to dress by the fire, when I heard 
Uncle Jacob getting up in the room next mine. This 
made me suspect that the fatigues of the preceding 
evening had made him quite as sleepy as I was. A 
few minutes afterwards, I saw him come into my 
room, laughing, and shivering in his shirt and drawers. 

" Come, come, Fritz," he cried, " get up ! Get up ; 
there's a good boy. Do you not smell the soup ? " 

He always did so every winter when it was very 
cold, and used to be much amused at my laziness 
and uncertain opinions about getting up. 

" If only some one would bring me the soup here," 
I answered, " I should smell it still better." 
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"Oh, you coward 1" said Uncle. "Tou would 
actually like to eat in bed : what laziness I " 

Then, to set me a good example, he poured some 
cold water from my jug into the great basin, and 
washed his face with his hands, before me, saying, 
"This is what will do you good, Fritz; this will 
freshen you up, and open your ideas. Now, get 
up : come." 

When I saw that he wanted to wash me, I jumped 
out of bed, and with one bound I took my clothes, 
and went down stairs four steps at a time. Uncle's 
shouts of laughter were heard all over the house. 

" Ah, you would make a capital Eepublican, — ^that 
you would ! " he cried. " Little John would have to 
drum a long time before he made you brave." 

But once in the kitchen, I cared little for his 
banter. I dressed before a good fire, and washed 
with warm water, which Elizabeth brought me. I 
thought it a much better plan than being so brave ; 
and I began to cast a longing eye towards the soup. 
At length. Uncle came down. He pinched my ears, 
and said to Elizabeth, " Well, well ! how is Madame 
Therfese this morning? J hope she has had a good 
night." 

" Go in," replied the old servant in a cheerful tone. 
" Go in. Doctor : some one wants to speak to you." 

Uncle went in : I followed him. And first of all, 
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we were much surprised to see no one in the parlour, 
and the curtains drawn back from the recess. But 
our astonishment was still greater, when turning 
round, we saw Madame Th^rfese in her Cantinifere 
dress. She sat behind the stove in her little brass- 
buttoned jacket, coming up to her chin, with a 
great red scarf round her neck. She looked just as 
she did when we saw her for the first time, only 
rather paler. Her hat lay on the table, so that her 
beautiful black hair, parted in the middle of her 
forehead, fell down on her shoulders, and you would 
almost have said she was a young man. She smiled 
at our surprise, and kept one hand on Scipio*s head, 
who sat by her. 

" I am amazed ! " exclaimed Uncle. " Is it really 
you, Madame Th^rfese? You have actually got 
up?" 

Then he added, anxiously : " How imprudent ! " 

But she only smiled, and held out her hand with a 
grateful look, fixing her large expressive black eyes 
on him, and answered, "Never mind. Doctor, I am 
weU now : quite weU. Yesterday's good news has 
quite restored me. Judge for yourself." 

He silently took her hand, and felt her pulse in 
an absent manner. Then his brow cleared, and he 
exclaimed, joyfully, " No more fever ! Ah, you will 
do now. But you must be prudent, very prudent." 
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Standing up again, he began to laugh like a child, 
looking at his invalid, who smiled in return. 

" You look exactly as you did when I saw you the 
first time, Madame Th^rfese, — exactly," he said, slowly. 
" How very, very happy we ought to be." 

" You have saved my life, Dr. Jacob," she said, with 
tearful eyes. 

But he shook his head, and pointing upwards, he 
said, " No : no ! He who preserves and animates all 
creation. He alone has saved you. He will not let 
all the great and noble natures in the world perish. 
He will always leave some as examples to the others. 
Come, come, let us praise God." 

Then changing his tone and expression, he cried 
out, "Eejoice, rejoice ! I call this a day of rejoicing.*' 

At the same time, he ran into the kitchen, and 
as he did not return immediately, Madame Th^rfese 
beckoned me to her side. She took my face in her 
hands, and kissed me, and stroked my hair. 

"You are a good boy, Fritz," she said. "You are 
like little John." 

I was quite proud of being thought like little John. 
Then Uncle returned, winking his eyes, with looks of 
satisfaction. 

" I shall not stir from home to-day," be said : " every 
one needs rest now and then. I will only make a 
little round in the village, to satisfy my conscience. 
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Then I shall rctum and spend the whole day in the 
bosom of my family, as in the good old times when 
grandmother Lehnel was alive. People may say what 
they like ; but it is the women who make the comfort 
of home." 

Whilst talking thus, he put on his cap and threw 
his great coat over his shoulders. Then he went out, 
smiling to us. 

Madame Therfese had become quite pensive and 
thoughtful. She got up, drew the arm-chair near a 
window, and began gravely to look at the square 
round the fountain. I went to breakfast in the 
kitchen, with Scipio. 

About half an hour afterwards, I heard Uncle come 
back, saying, "Well, Madame Th^rfese, here I am, free 
till the evening. I have made my round, things are 
going on well, and nothing shall make me go out 
again to-day." 

An instant after, Scipio scratched at the door : I 
opened it for him, and we went into the parlour to- 
gether. Uncle had just hung up his great coat, and 
was looking at Madame Thdrese, who still sat in the 
same place, looking very melancholy. 

"And what are you thinking of, Madame Therfese?" 
he inquired. "You look much sadder than when I 
left you." 

"I am thinking, Doctor, that in spite of all my 
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sufferings, I am glad to live a little time longer," she 
said, in a trembling voice. 

" A little time longer ! " said Uncle, " rather say a 
good many years longer. Thank God, you have a 

« 

good constitution, and in a few days you will be as 
strong as ever you were." 

"Yes, Dr. Jacob, yes : I know that," she answered. 
" But when a good, kind man has found you amongst 
the dead, and saved you at the last extremity, it is a 
still greater blessing to be alive again, to be able to 
say. If it were not for him, I should not be here." 

Uncle then saw that she was looking at the scene 
of the terrible struggle between her battalion and the 
Austrian division. He saw too that the old fountain, 
the shattered walls, the gables, the gan^et windows, 
in short the whole narrow, dull market-place, brought 
to her mind the incidents of the struggle. Above 
all he saw that she knew what would have been her 
fate, had not he luckily appeared, just when Joseph 
Spick was going to throw her into the dead-cart He 
remained silent for a few moments after this discovery. 
Then, after a pause, he asked, " Who told you all this, 
Madame Th^rfese ? " 

"Yesterday, when we were alone, Elizabeth told 
me how grateful I ought to be to you." 

" Elizabeth told you ! " cried Uncle, half distracted : 

" when I had forbidden her." 
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''Now do not scold her, Doctor," said Madaxae 
Th^rese. "I rather encouraged her. She dearly 
loves a good chat" 

Then Madame Th^r^se smiled at Uncle, who grew 
calm immediately, and said, '* Come, come, I onght to 
have foreseen that : we will talk no more of it But 
listen to me, Madame Thdrfese, — ^you must put all such 
ideas out of your head. On the contrary, you must 
try to see things in a cheerful light : it is necessary 
for the restoration of your health. You will do very 
well now, but we must help nature by pleasant 
thoughts. This is according to the judicious precept 
given by the father of medicine, the wise Hippocrates, 
a 'sound mind makes a sound body.' 

" Strength of mind comes from pleasant thoughts, 
and not &om gloomy fancies. I only wish that 
fountain was at the other end of the village. But it 
is here, and we cannot take it away. Let us go and sit 
round the fire, where we cannot see it : that will be 
much better." 

'* I am quite willing," said Madame Th^r^e, rising. 

She leaned on Uncle's arm, who seemed happy to 
bear her weight I wheeled the arm-chair into its 
comer, and we all resumed our places by the stove, 
the crackUng of which was most pleasant to hear. 

Sometimes we heard a dog barking in some distant 
part of the village. This ringing sound, which is 
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always heard so distinctly in the country, in hard 
frosts, awoke Scipio. He got up and walked four 
steps towards the door, growling all the while, with 
his whiskers well pufifed out ; then he came back to 
lie down by my chair, no doubt saying to himself, 
that a good fire was much better than the pleasure 
of making a noise. 

Madame Th^rfese, though she looked pale, with her 
thick shining black hair falling round her shoulders, 
seemed calm and happy. We chatted quietly together, 
and Uncle smoked his large porcelain pipe, with an 
expression of grave happiness on his countenance. 

" But do explain one thing, Madame Th^rfese," said 
he, after a few minutes. " I believe I cut open your 
jacket to find out your wound, and I see it looks 8ts 
good as new." 

" Elizabeth and I mended it yesterday, Dr. Jacob," 
she replied. 

" Ah, capital 1 Then you know how to sew ? That 
idea never struck me before. I always imagined you 
at the passage of a bridge, or some such place, by a 
river, with guns firing around you." 

Madame Th^r^se smiled. ** I am the daughter of 
a poor school-master," she said, " and the first thing 
to do in this world when one is poor, is to learn how 
to get one's living. My father knew that well : all his 
children were brought up to do something. We only 
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left home a year ago, — not only our family, but all the 
young people in the town and the surrounding vil- 
lages, — armed with guns, hatchets, pitchforks, and 
eveiything we had, to go and meet the Prussians. 
The Duke of Brunswick's proclamation had roused aU 
the frontier counties : they learned their drill as they 
came." 

*' Then my father, who was an educated man, was 
first nominated captain, at the general election ; and 
after a few skirmishes, he was made head of the 
battalion. Up to the time of our leaving home I 
had helped him in his classes ; I taught the young 
girls, and instructed them in everything that good 
house-wives ought to know. 

"Ah, Dr. Jacob, if any one had told me at that time, 
that one day I should march with soldiers, that at 
night I should lead my horse by the bridle, that I 
should drive my cart over heaps of dead bodies, and 
that often for hours together the flash of guns would 
be my only light in the darkness, I would not have 
believed them. I used to care for nothing but 
common household duties. I was even peculiarly 
timid ; a look would make me blush in spite of my- 
self. But what can we not do when great duties call 
us out of obscurity, when the country is in danger, 
and calls her children to the rescue! Then your 
heart rises, you are no longer the same person. Tou 
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march with the army, you fear nothing. And looking 
back on the past, long afterwards, you wonder at the 
change in yourself, and discover with surprise, that 
you were able to do many things you would before 
have thought quite impossible." 

" Yes, yes," rejoined Uncle, leaning forward. " Now 
I understand you, — I see everything now. So this is 
how they raise an army. This is the way in which 
these people keep together. See what may be done 
by acting upon an idea." 

Thus we chatted till it was nearly noon. Then 
Elizabeth came to lay the table-cloth, and bring up 
dinner. We watched her come and go, with real 
pleasure, laying the cloth and placing the dishes. 
And when at last she brought in the steaming soup, 
my uncle rose, and gave Madame Th^rfese his arm, 
saying merrily, " Come, Madame, let us sit down. 
You are now our good grandmother Lehnel, 'the 
guardian of the domestic hearth,' as my old Heidelberg 
tutor, Eberhardt, used to say." 

She smiled too. And then, when we were seated 
opposite one another, it seemed as if order was restored, 
and that it always ought to have been so, and that up to 
that day, some member of the family had been missing, 
whose presence made us happier. Elizabeth herself, 
as she brought in the soup, the vegetables, and the 
roast meat, stopped every minute to contemplate us 
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with a look of the deepest satisfaction. As for Scipio, 
he was as often near me as his mistress, making no 
cUstinction between us. 

Uncle helped Madame Th^r^se, and as she was 
still weak, he cut up the meat on her plate with his 
own hands, saying, " You must eat a little bit mora 
Strength is what you want now. Eat that, and I wiil 
not press you to take any more, for appetite will 
come by degrees, as you get stronger." 

Towards the end of the repast, he left the room for 
a minute ; and as I was wondering what he had gone 
for, he reappeared with an old red-sealed bottle covered 
with dust. " There, Madame Thdrese," said he, setting 
the bottle on the table, " there is one of your compa- 
triots, who is come to wish you good health. We 
could not refuse him this satisfaction, for he comes 
from Burgundy, and is said to be of a very cheerful 
disposition." 

" Is this the way you treat all your invalids. Dr. 
Jacob ? " inquired Madame Ther&se, touched with his 
kindness. 

" Yes, alL I order them anything that wiU please 
them, and do them good." 

" Well, you possess real science, that which comes 
from the heart, and heals." 

Uncle was on the point of pouring out the wine, 
but suddenly stopping, he gravely looked at the in- 
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valid, and said, with much expression, *' I see that we 
are more of one mind, and you will end by being 
converted to the doctrines of peace." 

Having said that, he poured a few drops into my 
glass, and filled his own and Madame Ther^se's to the 
brim, saying, " Your good health, Madame Th^rise." 

" The same to you and Fritz," she replied. 

And we drank that old wine, which was the colour 
of purple onion-skin, and which seemed to me very 
good. 

We all became quite merry, and a faint pink colour 
flushed Madame Thdr^se's cheeks, announcing the 
return of health. She smiled, and said, " This wine 
quite revives me." 

Then she began to talk of making herself useful in 
the house. "I feel quite strong already," she said. 
" I can work, I can mend your old Unen. You must 
have some that wants looking to. Dr. Jacob ? " 

" Oh, no doubt at all about that," answered Uncle, 
with a smile. "Elizabeth has been half blind for 
twenty years : it takes her hours to dam anything. 
You wiU be very useful in that way, very useful. 
But we have not reached that stage yet : rest is stiU 
very essential for you." 

" But," said she, looking kindly at me, " if I may 
not work yet, wiU you not at least allow me to fill 
your place in teaching Fritz sometimes. You have 
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not always time to give him your French lessons, and 
if you will r 

" Ah ! now that is another thing altogether," 
exclaimed Uncle. " That is a very happy thought, 
which you are most welcome to carry into execution. 
Listen, Fritz, in fature you will do your lessons 
with Madame Th^rfese. And you must try and make 
use of them, for such good opportunities of instruc- 
tion are not to be had every day." 

I became very red, hoping in my own mind that 
Madame Therese would need rest for some time yet. 
She, guessing my thoughts, said kindly, " Do not be 
afraid, Fritz : I wiU allow you plenty of time to run 
about. We wiU only read Buflfon together for one 
hour in the morning, and one hour in the evening. 
Set your mind at ease, dear, I will not trouble you 
too much about it." 

She gently drew me to her side and kissed me, 
when the door opened, and the molecatcher and Kofifel 
quietly came in, dressed in their Sunday clothes. 
They had come to take coffee with us. It was 
easy to see that Uncle, when inviting them that 
morning, had told them of the great courage and 
renown of Madame Therfese in the EepubUcan armies, 
for there was a great alteration in their behaviour. 
The molecatcher no longer wore his sable-skin cap 
on his head. His eyes were wide open, and he looked 
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most attentive. Koflfel had put on a white shirt, with 
a collar which came up just above his ears. He 
stood quite upright, with his hands in his waistcoat 
pockets. His wife must cei-tainly have put a button 
on his breeches to which he could fasten his second 
brace ; for instead of hanging about his legs, they 
were drawn up equally on both sides. Besides, in- 
stead of his old slippers full of holes, he had put 
on his holiday shoes. In fact, they looked like two 
grave persons arriving for some extraordinaiy con- 
ference. They both made their salutations, bowing 
in the most approved style, and each said, " I hope I 
see the company in good health." 

** Well, here you are," said Uncle. " Come and sit 
down." Then, turning towards the kitchen, he called 
out, " Elizabeth, you can bring the coffee." 

At the same instant, happening to look towards 
the windows, he saw old Adam Schmitt going by. 
Immediately he rose from his seat, and tapped on 
the panes, saying, as he did so, "He is an old sol- 
dier, who served under the great Frederick, Madame 
Thdrese. You will like to make his acquaintance : 
he is a brave man." 

Father Schmitt came back to see why the doctor 
called him, and Uncle Jacob, having opened the sash, 
said to him, "Father Adam, wiU you give us the 
pleasure of your company at coffee this afternoon ? 
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You know that I have still got some of that old 
cognac." 

" With all my heart, Doctor," answered old Schmitt. 
" I shall be most happy." 

Then he appeared on the threshold, and made a 
military salute, saying, " My duty to you ! " 

Then the molecatcher, Koffel, and Schmitt stood 
round the table, looking rather uncomfortable, and 
began to talk in a low voice amongst themselves. 
Then they looked at Madame Therese out of the comers 
of their eyes, as if they had some most important in- 
telligence to communicate to her. In the meanwhile 
Elizabeth took away the cloth, and spread the oil-cloth 
on the table ; and Madame Th^r&se still smiled at me 
and stroked my hair, looking as if she did not perceive 
they were talking of her. At last Elizabeth brought 
the cups, and the little decanters of cognac and cherry 
brandy, on a tray. This sight made old Schmitt turn 
round in a twinkling. Then Elizabeth brought the 
coffee-pot, and Uncle said, " Let us sit down." 

Then every one took a seat, and Madame Therese, 
smiling at all the kindly faces, said, " Allow me to 
help you, gentlemen." 

Father Schmitt immediately made another salute, 
and answered, "All military honours to you ! " 

Koffel and the molecatcher looked at him*with 
great admiration, and every one present thought. 
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"Father Schmitt has just said a most proper and 
sensible thing." 

Madame Th^r^se then filled up the cups, and while 
every one drank in silence, Uncle, placing his hand 
on Father Schmitts shoulder, said, " Madame Th^rfese, 
allow me to introduce to you an old soldier, who has 
served under the great Frederick. He is a man who, 
in spite of his campaigns and his wounds, his courage 
and his good conduct, is nothing more than a sergeant. 
But all the good people in this village respect him 
quite as much as if he was a captain." 

Then Madame Th&^se looked at Father Schmitt, 
who had dniwn himself up in his chair, impressed 
with a sense of his rightful dignity. 

"In the Eepublican armies," she said, "Mr. Schmitt 
might have become a General If France is now 
standing out against all Europe, it is because she 
can no longer endure that all the honours, riches, 
and good things in the world should only fall into 
the laps of a favoured few, despite their vices, — and 
that all the miseries and humiliations should be the 
lot of the remainder, no matter how great their merits 
and virtues may be. The French nation thinks this 
is contrary to the Word of God. And we are all ready 
to die, if necessary, if we can only eflfect a change." 

At first no one spoke. Schmitt sat, with his great 
grey eyes wide open, steadly gazing at the cantinifere. 
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His nose was slightly hooked and curved, his lips were 
firmly compressed, and he appeared to be considering 
the subject. Koffel and the molecatcher, who sat op- 
posite him, studied his countenance. Madame Ther^se 
looked rather excited, and Uncle remained calm. I 
had left the table, for Uncle never let me take coffee, 
saying that it was not good for children. I stood 
behind the stove, watching and listening. After 
a moment's pause, Uncle Jacob said to Schmitt, 
" Madame Therfese was cantini^re to the second 
battalion of the first brigade in the army of the 
MoseUe." 

"I knew that before. Doctor," answered the old 
soldier ; " and I also know what she has done." Then, 
raising his voice, he cried out, " Yes, Madame : if I 
had been fortunate enough to serve in the Eepublican 
armies, I should have been Captain or Command- 
ant by this time : or else T should have been dead." 
Then, placing his hand on his heart he said, "I am 
not wanting in vanity, but, without conceit, I know I 
am no coward : and if I could have risen I might be 
ashamed of only being a sergeant. The king observed 
me on several occasions, — a very rare thing for a com- 
mon soldier, and which does me honour. At Eosbach, 
while the captain from behind us cried, * Forward ! ' it 
was Adam Schmitt who really commanded the com- 
pany. "Well, well, all that has done nothing for me. And 
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now, though I receive a pension from the King of 
Prussia, I am obliged to confess that the Republicans 
are in the right. That is my opinion." Then he 
briskly emptied his little glass, and added, with a 
knowing wink, "And they fight well too. — I have 
seen that with my own eyes: yes, they fight well. 
They have not got the steady movements of old 
soldiers yet ; but they stand a charge well, and you 
can easily see that such men would be st^eady in the 
ranks." 

Father Schmitt*s words seemed to fill every one's 
head with new ideas. He might have given some 
secret signal for closer confidence, and a general 
revealing of hidden thoughts. Koffel, who was always 
complaining of having had no education, said that 
all children ought to be sent to school at the coun- 
try's expense. He added that God had not given 
better minds and understandings to nobles than to 
any other men, and that heaven's light and dew 
were free to alL Then the tares would not choke 
the wheat, and labour would not be uselessly ex- 
pended upon thistles, which might profitably be 
bestowed upon more useful plants. 

Madame Th^r^so replied that the National Con- 
vention had voted fifty-four millions of francs for 
public education. They only regretted that they 
could not give more at a time when all Europe 
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was in arms against France^ and she was compelled 
to keep fourteen armies in the field. 

KoffeFs eyes filled with tears on hearing this, 
and I shall always remember his saying, with a 
trembling voice, " Well, God bless France for it : 
God bless her! So much the worse for us! But 
if I had to die for it, I wish her all success." 

The molecatcher was silent for some time, but when 
he had once begun to speak there was no end of it. 
He did not merely want the children educated, but a 
regular turning upside-down of everything. No one 
could suspect such a peaceful looking man of hatch- 
ing such ideas. "I say that it is shameful to sell 
regiments like herds of oxen," he cried, in a firm 
voice, laying his hand on the table. " I say that it is 
stUl more shameful to sell judges* oflSces, because the 
judges sell justice in order to obtain money. I say- 
that the Eepublicans have done well in abolishing 
convents, which were only nurseries of laziness and 
vice. I say that every one ought to be free to 
go and come, to trade and work, and get on in 
any profession, without being hindered by any one. 
Finally, I believe that if the drones wiU neither go 
away nor work, it is God's will that the bees should 
get rid of them. That is always what happens, and 
it will always happen so to the end of time." 

Old Schmitt, who was now more at his ease, 
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said that he entirely agreed with the xnolecatcher 
and KofiTel. Uncle also, who had held his peace up 
to this pointy could not help saying that he quite 
approved of all that had been said, as being most 
true, natural, and just. — "Only," said he, "instead 
of wanting to do everything in a day, it would be 
much better to go on slowly and gradually. We must 
use means, persuasion and kindness, as our Lord 
Himself did. This would be a wiser plan, and the 
result would be the same." 

Then Madame Th^r^se smiled, and said to him, 
"Ah, no doubt. Dr. Jacob, it would be all very well 

if every one was like you. But have not our Lord's 
commands about goodness, justice, and kindness, 

been preached to men for hundreds of years ? And 

what effect has it had ? do your nobles care for it ? 

Do you see them treating the peasants like brothers ? 

No, no 1 It is an unfortunate thing ; but war alone 

will do it. During the three last years the Eepublic 

has done more for the rights of man, than has been 

done during the previous eighteen hundred years. 

Take my word for it, Doctor, the passive submission 

of poor people is a great mistake. It only makes 

bad rulers bold, and does no good." 

All present agreed with Madame Th^r^se; and 

Uncle Jacob was about to reply, when the messenger, 

Clemence, with his great hat covered with oil-akin. 
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and his red leather pouch, half opened the door, and 
held out the newspaper. 

" Stop and have some coffee, Clemence," said Uncle. 

" No thank you. Dr. Jacob. I am in a huny : all 
the letters are late. Another time." He went out, 
and we saw him running past our windows. 

Uncle broke the string from the newspaper, and 
began to read aloud the news of those old times. 
Though I was then quite young I remember it dis- 
tinctly. It was not unlike the molecatcher*s predic- 
tions, and excited in me the deepest interest. The old 
" Zeitblatt " newspaper looked upon the Eepubhcans 
as if they were madmen who had audaciously un- 
dertaken to change the eternal laws of nature. 
It began by reminding its readers of the terrible 
way in which Jupiter had punished the rebellious 
Titans, by hurling down mountains upon them; so 
that ever after the poor wretches vomited forth 
cinders and flames in the depths of Vesuvius and 
Etna. Then it went on to speak of the melting 
down of the bells, taken from places of sacred wor- 
ship and made into cannons, as one of the greatest 
imaginable profanations, because that which ought 
to give life to the soul was now designed to hurt the 
body. It also said that the French paper money was 
worth nothing, and that when the nobles got posses- 
sion of their castles again, and the priests got back 
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to their convents, they would soon find that these 
** assignats " would be good for nothing but lighting 
kitchen fires. It kindly warned people to refuse 
them at any price. Next came the list of execu- 
tions, and unfortunately it was a long one. Then 
the " Zeitblatt " declared that these Eepublicans had 
quite changed the proverb, that "Wolves never devour 
each other." 

It ended by sneering at the new era, set up by 
the Eepublicans, in which the months were called 
Vindemaire, Brumaire, Frlmaire, Nivose, Pluviose, and 
so on. It said that these fools intended to change 
the course of the stars, and to reverse the seasons, to 
make winter summer, and spring autumn, so that no 
one would know when to sow or reap. It added that 
there was an utter want of common sense in their pro- 
ceedings, and that all the French peasants were very 
indignant about it. Thus spoke the " Zeitblatt." 

Koffel and the molecatcher cast furtive glances at 
each other on hearing all this. Madame Th&fese and 
Father Schmitt seemed lost in thought. Nobody said 
a word. Uncle went on reading, stopping a moment 
at the beginning of every fresh paragraph, and the 
old clock ticked on with its usual monotony. 

Towards the end it spoke of the war in Vendfe, 
of the taking of Lyons, of Toulon being in the pos- 
session of the English and Spanish, of Wurmser's 

p 
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invasion of Alsace, and of the battle of Kaiserlautem, 
when these wonderful Eepublicans ran away like hares. 
The " Zeitblatt " predicted the end of the Eepublic in 
the coming spring, and concluded in the words of the 
prophet Jeremiah, which it applied of course to the 
French: "Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, 
and thy backslidings shall reprove thee : know there- 
fore and see that it is an evil thing and bitter, that 
thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my 
fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.'* 
(Jer. ii. 19.) 

Then Uncle folded up the newspaper, and said, 
"What are we to think of all that? Every day we 
are told that the Eepublic is coming to an end. For 
six months now she has been attacked on every side ; 
three quarters of her provinces have risen against her ; 
great victories have been gained in La Vendue, and 
in other places. StiU she has repulsed us nearly 
everywhere, and defies all Europe, which even an 
old monarchy could not do. We are not in the 
heart of her provinces, but only on the borders ; she 
is even advancing upon us ; and yet they tell us that 
she is going to pieces! Eeally, if this newspaper 
was not written by the learned doctor Zacharias, 
I should have great doubts as to the truth of 
these reports." 

"Ah, Dr. Jacob," replied Madame Ther^e, "per- 
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haps this doctor only sees things as he would like to 
see them. People often do that without the least in- 
tention of insincerity : they do not mean to deceive 
others, but they are really deceiving themselves." 

" All I know is/* said father Schmitt, rising from 
his chair, "that Eepublican soldiers fight well. If 
the French have three or four hundred thousand men 
like those I have seen, it is a worse look out for us 
than for them : that is my opinion. As to your Jupiter, 
who puts people under Vesuvius, to make them spit 
fire, that is a new kind of battery which I do not 
understand, but I should very much like to see it." 

"As for me," said the molecatcher, "I think that 
doctor Zacharias does not know what he says. Now 
if I had to write the newspaper, I would put in 
something very different." 

He bent over the stove to pick up a hot coal, for 
he felt a great desire to smoke. Old Schmitt followed 
his example ; and as the evening was closing in, they 
both went out together, and Koflfel went with them, 
shaking hands with Uncle Jacob and bowing to 
Madame Th^rese. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Madame Th^rdse takes in hand onr household linen— her skill in 
needlework — begins to talk of rcgoining her battalion — Elizabeth's 
objections — my uncle's political discussions with Madame TherSse 
— he cannot answer her arguments — my French lessons. 



The next day, Madame Th^rfese began to busy herself 
with the cares of the household. She made an 
inspection of the cupboards, turned over the table 
cloths, the table napkins, the shirts, and even the 
old yellow linen, heaped up since the time of my 
great grandmother Lehnel. She put on one side 
all that might still be mended, whilst Elizabeth 
put up the great copper boiler in the wash-house. 
Water must be boiled till midnight for the great 
wash. And for several days afterwards there were 
plenty other things besides, for everything had to be 
bleached and dried, and turned over and mended 
again. 

Madam Th&^e had not her equal with her needle. 
This woman, who to judge from her history you 
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would have thought could do nothing but pour out 
glasses of brandy and water, and drive a cart be- 
hind a lot of French soldiers, knew more about 
household affairs than any old woman in Anstadt. 
She even brought among us the art of embroidering 
wreaths, and of marking the fine linen in red 
letters, — a thing which until then was completely 
unknown in the mountains, and which shows how 
great revolutions spread light. 

Moreover, Madame Th&ese helped Elizabeth in the 
kitchen, without making her uncomfortable, knowing 
that old servants cannot bear any one to upset their 
affairs. 

"Just see, Madame Therese," the old servant 
would say to her sometimes, " how one's ideas change. 
At first I could not bear you because of your Ee- 
public ; and now, if you go, I shall expect the whole 
house to go too. I can't see how we are to live with- 
out you." 

"Oh," she would answer, smiling, "It is quite 
plain, every one holds to their own ways. You did 
not like me, and I made you feel defiant. Anyone 
would have felt the same." 

" However," she added, in a melancholy tone, " I 
must go, Elizabeth : my place is not here. Other 
duties caU me elsewhere." 

She was always thinking of her battalion. And 
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when Elizabeth cried out, " Bah ! you must stay here : 
you can't leave us now. You know how much they 
all think of you in the village, and how all the people 
look up to you. Leave your ' sans culottes ' soldiers 
to themselves. It is not the life for a respectable 
person to pick up bullets, and get wounded behind 
the soldiers. We wont let you go." 

Then Madame Therese tossed her head, and one 
could see that some day or other she would say, " I 
am going away to-day," and that nothing on earth 
would prevent her. 

On the other side, discussions on war and peace 
still went on, and it was my Uncle Jacob who began 
them. Every morning he came down to convert 
Madame Therese, saying that peace ought to reign 
on the earth, and that in the beginning of the world it 
had been ordained so by God Himself, not only 
among men, but among animals. He also said that 
all religions recommended peace, that every kind 
of suflFering, — pest, murder, pillage, conflagration, — 
came from war ; that there ought to be a chief at 
the head of States to maintain order, and that the 
nobles should support this chief These things 
bad existed at all times among the Hebrews, the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Eo- 
mans. The Boman Bepublic had understood this. 
Their consuls and dictators were a sort of kings, sup- 
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ported by the nobles, or senators, — who were again 
sustained by the knights, who had risen from the 
lowest of the people. Such was the natural order 
of things, and one could not change it, except to 
the injury of the poor themselves. " For," said he, 
"the poor, in a country where there is no order, can 
find no way of gaining their livelihood, and they only 
perish like the autumn leaves when they fall from 
the branches which have given them sap. 

He said a great many other things not less strong, 
but Madame Therfese always found good answers. — 
She argued that all men have equal rights by God's 
will ; — that rank ought to belong to those who merit 
it, and not to birth ; — that wise laws, making every 
one equal, only establish just differences between 
citizens, approving the actions of some, and con- 
demning those of others. She added that it is 
shameful and abominable to give honours and au- 
thority to those who do not deserve it ; — tl;at it is 
debasing authority and honour to give them to 
unworthy beings, and that it utterly destroys the 
feeling of justice in every heart. Men begin to think 
justice does not eodst, when they see that everything 
depends upon chance and birth. To establish such 
a state of things, men must be brutalized, because 
intelligent beings would not allow it, and such a 
brutal state of things is contrary to God Almighty's 
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laws. We ought to oppose in all ways those who 
wish to have such a state of things for their own 
interest, even if we are obliged to make war. Cer- 
tainly war is the most terrible of all things, but the 
crime of it will fall upon the heads of those who 
provoked it, wishing to found eternal iniquity. 

Each time that my Uncle heard these answers, he 
became quite grave. If he had a round to make on 
the mountain, he would mount his horse in a reverie, 
and all the way he would try to find new and 
strong arguments, to convince Madame Th^r&se. In 
the evening, he would come back happier, with argu- 
ments which he thought invincible. But his belief 
did not last long! This simple woman, instead of 
talking about the Greeks and Egjrptians, saw imme- 
diately to the bottom of things, and destroyed my 
Uncle's historical proofe by good sense. 

In spite of this, Uncle Jacob was not angry. On 
the contrary, he would cry out, with a look of admira- 
tion, "What a woman you are, Madame Th^rfese ! 
Without having studied logic, you answer everything. 
I should like very much to see what means the 
writer of the ' Zeitblatt ' would use in arguing against 
you. I am sure you would puzzle him, in spite of 
his great science, and even his good cause ; for the 
good cause is on our side ; only I defend it so badly." 

Then they both laughed, and Madame Therfese 
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said, "You defend peace very well I am of your 
mind. Only we wish to deliver ourselves, first of all, 
from those who wish for war ; and, wishing to rid 
ourselves, we do things better than they. You and I 
shall soon agree ; for we are sincere and honest, and 
only wish for justice. But the others must be con- 
verted by cannon, because it is the only voice they 
will listen to, and the only reason they understand." 

My Uncle did not say any more then. And what 
astonished me very much, he even seemed pleased 
to have been beaten. 

After these great political discussions, what pleased 
my Uncle most, on returning from his rounds, was to 
see me about to take my French lessons, Madame 
Therese seated with her arm round me, I standing 
leaning on the book. Then he would come in quite 
quietly, so as not to disturb us ; and would sit in 
silence behind the furnace, stretching out his legs, and 
listening in a sort of ecstacy. Sometimes he waited 
half an hour before he would take off his boots and 
put on his jacket ; he was so afraid of distracting me. 
And when the lesson was finished, he would say, 
" Well done I FritzeL In a little time you will have 
a taste for this beautiful language, which Madame 
Th^rfese explains so welL What good luck for you, 
to have such a teacher ! But you won't know that 
tm later." 
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He kissed me, quite affected. What Madame 
Ther^e did for me, he thought more of than if it 
had been done for himself 

I ought to say, too, that this excellent woman 
never tired me one moment during my lessons. If 
she saw my attention flagging, she would instantly 
begin to tell a number of little stories, which woke 
me up. Besides which, she had a kind of Bepublican 
catechism, full of grand and touching facts, brave 
actions, and beautiful sentences, the remembrance 
of which will never be effaced from my memory. 

Things went on thus for many days. The mole- 
catcher and Koffel came every evening, as usual 
Madame Ther^e had recovered her strength; and 
this state of things seemed as if it ought to go on 
for centuries, when an extraordinary event took place 
which disturbed our tranquility, and incited my Uncle 
Jacob to the boldest undertakings. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



An unexpected letter of warning from Kaiserlautem — ^Madame 
Th^rdse is to be carried off prisoner, by the Prussians — my 
uncle's distress and perplexity — ^various plans discussed — Madame 
Th^rSse's presence of mind — at last my uncle proposes to take her 
himself to Kaiserlautem — this offer is accepted. 



One morning, Uncle Jacob was gravely reading the 
EepubUcan catechism behind the stove, Madame 
Th^r^se was sewing near the window, and I was 
waiting for a good opportunity to escape, and go out 
with Scipio. 

Outside, with the exception of neighbour Spick 
cutting wood, there was not a sound. 

My Uncle's book seemed to interest him very 
much. From time to time he would look up, saying, 
"These men know some good things. They see 
mankind with expanded minds ; and their principles 
elevate the soul. It is really beautiful. I can well 
understand young people adopting their principles; 
for aU young people, with healthy minds and bodies, 
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love virtue. It is only those who have grown old 
before their time, from selfishness, and indulgence of 
other bad passions, who can hold contrary prin- 
ciples. What a pity that such people continually 
run into every kind of violence!" 

Then Madame Therese smiled, and he began to 
read again. That went on for about half an hour, 
and Elizabeth, after having swept the threshold of 
the house door, had gone out to gossip at old Eoesel's, 
as usual, when a horseman stopped before our door. 
He had a great blue cloth cloak, a lamb-skin cap, 
a flat nose, and a grey beard. 

My Uncle laid down the book, and we all looked 
out of the window at this stranger. *' Perhaps he has 
come to fetch you for some sick person," said Madame 
Therese. 

Uncle Jacob did not answer. 

The man, after having tied his horse to a post in 
the shed, walked into the passage. "Dr. Jacob!" 
said he, opening the door. 

" Here I am, sir." 

" Here is a letter from Dr. Feuerbach, of Kaiser- 
lautem ? " 

" Will you sit down, sir ? " said my Uncle. 

The man remained standing. 

My Uncle, on reading the letter, turned quite pale, 
and for a moment seemed much distressed, looking 
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absently at Madame Theiise. " I am to take back 
the answer, if there is one," said the man. 

"Tell Feuerbach," replied my Uncle, "that I'm 
much obliged to him : that's all the answer." 

Then, without saying anything more, he went out 
bareheaded, with the messenger, whom we saw going 
off down the road, towards the Golden Jar Inn, 
leading his horse by the bridle. No doubt he went in 
to refresh himself before going back. We saw Uncle, 
too, pass before the window, and go into the shed. 
Then Madame Ther^se seemed anxious. "Fritzel," 
said she, " go and take your Uncle his cap." 

I went out immediately, and T saw my Uncle 
walking up and down before the bam. He still held 
the letter in his hand, without seeming to think of 
putting it in his pocket. Spick, from his house door, 
looked with a face of wonder at him, with his hands 
crossed upon his hatchet. Two or three other neigh- 
bours also looked at him from their windows. 

It was very cold out of doors, and I came in. 
Madame Th^rese had put her work down, and sat 
with her elbow resting on the edge of the window, 
looking very thoughtful I sat down behind the stove, 
having no wish to ^o out again. 

All these things, which happened during my child- 
hood, I always remember. What happened after- 
wards, seemed like a dream, for a long time; for I 
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could not understand it, and it was not till later that 
I understood the whole truth. 

I well remember my Uncle coming in a few minutes 
after, saying, what wretches men were, and that people 
tried to do nothing but injure one another. I remem- 
ber he sat down in the little window, close to the door, 
and began to read his friend Feuerbach's letter ; whilst 
Madame Th&^e stood on his left hand, in her little 
double jacket, fronted with buttons, upright and cakn. 

I saw all that. I saw Scipio too, with his nose 
in the air, and his tail stuck up like a trumpet, in 
the middle of the room. The letter was written in 
Grerman. AU that I could understand was, that my 
Uncle Jacob had been denounced as a Jacobin, at 
whose house all the scoundrels in the country met 
to celebrate the Eevolution. Madame Th^r^se was 
also denounced as a dangerous woman, much ad- 
mired and regretted by the Kepublicans because of 
her extraordinary bravery. The letter also stated 
that a Prussian officer, with an escort, was to come 
the next day, in order to take off Madame Th^rese 
to Mayence, with other prisoners. 

I remember, too, that Feuerbach counselled my 
Uncle to show great prudence, because the Prussians, 
ever since the battle of Kaiserlautern, were masters 
of the country. He also said that they sent off all 
the dangerous people to Poland, two hundred leagues 
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distant, into the midst of the marshes, as a warning to 
the others. 

What seemed to me most astounding, was the way 
in which Uncle Jacob, — this calm and peaceable man, 
this great lover of peace, — worked himself up into a 
state of indignation contrary to the advice and counsels 
of his old friend. That day, our little room, generally 
so peaceable, was the scene of a terrible stoim ; and 
I doubt whether it had ever seen the hke, since first 
it was built. My Uncle accused Feuerbach of being 
a mean selfish man, ready to stoop to the arrogance of 
the Prussians, who treated the Palatinate and the ad- 
jacent district as conquered countries. He declared 
that there was law at Mayence, at Treves, and at Spires, 
as well as in France, — that Madame Th^r^se had been 
left for dead by the Austrians, — that they had no 
right to claim persons and things that were aban- 
doned, — that she was free, — that he would not suffer 
them to touch her, — that he would protest against it, 
— that the lawyer Pfefifel, of Heidelberg, was his 
friend, — that he should write to him, — that he would 
defend him, — that he would move heaven and earth, 
— that the world should see that he, Jacob Wagner, 
would not allow himself to be threatened in this 
way, — that it would be astonished to see what a 
peaceable man could do for justice and his rights I 

Saying all this, he walked up and down the room ; — 
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his hair was disordered ; — ^he mixed up all the old stat- 
utes and laws that came to his memory, and recited 
them in Latin. He talked too of certain sentences 
which he had just read in the '' Bights of Man." Then 
from time to time he stopped, stamping his foot^ and 
crying out, **I am on the grounds of justice, on the iron 
foundations of our ancient laws. Let the Prussians 
come ! Let them only come ! This woman belongs 
to me : I found her, and I saved her. An aban- 
doned thing, — according to an ancient principle of 
law,-a thing abandoned is pubUc property." 

I don't know where he learned all this. Perhaps it 
was at the Heidelberg University, when he heard his 
companions holding discussions among themselves. 
But all these old legal maxims passed through his 
head, and he looked as if he was answering the 
attack of at least ten persons. 

All this time, Madame Th^rese was quite calm : her 
long thin face wore an absent expression. No doubt 
my Uncle's long quotations astonished her : but seeing 
things clearly, as usual, she understood her true 
position. It was not until the end of a long half 
hour, when my Uncle opened his writing desk, and 
sat down to write to the lawyer Pfefifel, that she gently 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and tenderly said to 
him, " Don't write. Dr. Jacob, it is useless. Before 
your letter gets there, I shall be far away." 
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My Uncle looked at her, as white as a sheet. *'You 
wish to go ? '' said he, his cheeks trembling. 

"I am a prisoner," said she : " I know that" My 
only hope was that the Bepublicans would resume 
their forward movement, and when marching upon 
Landau, would deliver me. But as it is otherwise, 
I must go." 

" You wish to go ? " my Uncle repeated, in a des- 
perate tone. 

" Yes, Doctor : I wish to go, to spare you great 
troubles. You are too good, too generous to understand 
the hard laws of war ; you can see nothing but justice. 
But in times of war justice is nothing : strength is 
every thing. The Prussians are conquerors. They 
come, they take away; but it is their orders to do 
so. Soldiers know nothing but their orders. Law, 
life, honour, reasoning is nothing to them; their 
orders take the first place before everything." 

My Uncle, quite overcome, sat down in his arm- 
chair, his great eyes full of tears, not knowing what to 
answer. Only he took Madame Th^rese's hand, and 
pressed it with extraordinary emotion. Then lifting his 
face, quite distracted, he began to march up and down 
the room again, denouncing the execration of future 
centuries on the oppressors of the human race, and 
cursing Bichter and all scoundrels like him. Then 
he declared, in a voice of thunder, that the Bepub- 

Q 
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licans had reason to defend themselves, — that theii 
cause was just, — that he saw it now, — and that all 
the old laws, the old rubbishy decrees, the regulations 
and charters of all kinds, had never done good to any 
one but the nobles and the monks, and to the poor had 
done no good at all. His cheeks became swoUen : his 
voice became indistinct with excitement, until he could 
say no more. Finally, he said that everything ought 
to be abolished, that the reign of courage and virtue 
ought alone to triumph. Then at last, in a sort of 
extraordinary enthusiasm, stretching out his arms to 
Madame Ther^e, his face and neck perfectly scarlet, 
he proposed to drive her off to a friend of his, — a wood 
cutter, who lived on a high mountain, — ^where she 
would be quite safa He held her hands, saying, 
** Let us go : let us set oK You will be well looked 
after at old Gangtoff's. He's a man who is devoted 
to me : I saved his life, and his son's. They will 
hide you. The Prussians will not go to look for you 
in the Lauterfelz passes." 

But Madame Ther^ refused, saying, that if the 
Prussians did not find her at Anstadt, they would 
arrest my Uncle in her place ; and that she would 
rather risk any amount of danger, cold, or hunger, 
than expose a man who had saved her from the dead, 
to such misfortunes. 

She said this in a very firm voice. But my Unde 
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would no longer listen to such reasoning. I remem- 
ber that what annoyed him most was the idea of 
seeing Madame Therfese go oflf with savage men, bar- 
barians come from the depths of Pomerania I He 
could not bear the thought of this, and exclaimed, 
" You are still weak : you are not well yet. These 
Prussians respect nothing. They are a boasting, brutal 
set ; you don't know how they treat their prisoners. 
I have seen it : it is a disgrace to my country ! I 
should like to have concealed this, but I must 
acknowledge it. It's frightful." 

"I quite believe it. Dr. Jacob," she replied. "I 
have heard about it from old prisoners in the bat- 
talion. We shall walk two and two, four and four, 
feeling veiy miserable : sometimes in want of bread, 
often cruelly treated, and hurried on by the escort. 
The country people among you are very good to us. 
They are brave people ; they pity us ; — and the 
French are light-hearted, Doctor. It is only the 
journey that will be wearisome ; and ten or twenty 
of my old comrades will offer to carry my little 
bundle. The French have a great deal of considera- 
tion for women. I foresee this," she said, smiling 
sadly ; " one of us will march in front, singing some 
old Auvergne air, to mark the step, or perhaps a 
livelier Provence air, to lighten our dull sky. We 
shall not be as unhappy as you think, Dr. Jacob." 
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Thus she gently spoke, her voice trembling a little. 
And while she talked, I thought I saw her, with her 
little bundle, in the file of soldiers, and my heart was 
well-nigh broken. Ah, it was then that I felt how 
much we all loved her, and how miserable we should 
all be to see her go ; for all at once I burst into 
tears. My Uncle, sitting down before his writing- 
desk, covering his face with his hands, remained 
silent. But I could see the great tears slowly running 
down, and falling on his wrist-bands. Madame Ther^se 
herself, seeing this, could not keep herself from sob- 
bing. She took me gently in her arms, and covered 
me with kisses, saying, " Don't cry, Fritzel : don't 
cry so. You will think of me sometimes, won't youl 
I shall never forget you** 

Scipio alone remained calm, walking round the 
stove, and looking at* us, without understanding our 
grief. 

It was not till nearly ten o'clock, when we heard 
Elizabeth lighting the kitchen fire, that we became 
calmer. 

Then my Uncle blew his nose violently, and said, 
" Madame Therfese, you shall go, as you really wish 
to go. But it is impossible for me to consent to these 
Prussians coming here, and carrying you oflF like a 
robber, before the whole village. If one of these 
brutes dared to say one hard or insulting word to yon. 
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I should forget myself ; for my patience is exhausted. 
I feel it already. There is no saying to what extremes 
I should go. Let me take you myself to Kaiserlautem 
before these people come. We will start ofif in my 
sledge, early in the morning, at four or five o'clock. 
We will go by the cross roads; and at twelve, or 
rather later, we shall be down there. Will you 
consent ? " 

" Oh, Dr. Jacob, how can I refuse this last mark 
of your affection ? " she answered, quite touched. " I 
gratefully accept your offer." 

" That will do," said my Uncle, gravely. *' And now 
let us leave ofif crying, and drive away, as much as 
possible, these distressing thoughts, so that our last 
moments together may not be too sad." 

Then he came up, and kissed me ; and smoothing 
my hair back from my forehead, said, " Fritzel, you 
are a good boy : you have an excellent heart. Ee- 
member that on this day your Uncle Jacob was very 
much pleased with you." 

It is very pleasant to think that you have given 
satisfaction to those whom you love ! 




CHAPTER XV. 



We become calm — my grief at the prospect of losing Sdpio — 
Madame Th^rdse prepares for her departure — ^Elizabeth's indigna- 
tion at the Prussians — our last dinner together — ^Madame Th^rese 
bequeaths Sdpio to me — my delight — our three village friends 
come in to saj goodbye — ^Madame Th^rdse's courageous tone — we 
all go to bed. 



From this moment everything grew calm again. We 
could think of nothing but Madame Ther&se's depar- 
ture, of the great blank it would make in the house, 
of the melancholy weeks and months which would 
follow the happy evenings which we had passed to- 
gether, and of the sorrow of Koflfel, the molecatcher, 
and old Schmitt, on hearing the sad intelligence. The 
more we thought of it, the more we discovered fresh 
causes for grief. 

As for me what seemed most bitter to me, was the 
being obliged to part with my friend Scipio ! I dared 
not speak of it. But the thought of his going away, 
the thought that I should no more be able to walk 
with him in the village, surrounded by admiring 
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friends, that I should no longer have the happiness 
of seeing him go through his drill, and that I should 
have to walk alone, with my hands in my pockets, 
and my cap over my ears, without any honour and 
glory, just as I was before, seemed to me the very 
height of misery. What helped to increase my sor- 
row was, that Scipio came and sat before me, looking 
grave and serious, blinking at me under his thick 
cuily eyebrows with a miserable expression, just as 
if he understood that we were going to be separated 
for ever and for ever. Eeally, when I think of it, I 
wonder even now that my fair curls were not turned 
gre7 with grief, in the midst of these desolating re- 
flections. I could not weep ; my sorrow was too deep 
for tears. I sat with my nose in the air, my lips 
drawn together, and my hands clasping one knee. 
As for Uncle, he walked backwards and forwards, 
now and then giving a husky cough, and quickening 
his pace. 

Madame Th^rise. always busy, in spite of her grief 
and her red eyes, had opened the old linen cupboard, 
and was manufacturing for herself, of coarse linen 
cloth, a sort of travelling bag with straps, to put her 
things in. The scissors went clip clip a^jross the 
table, and she fixed the pieces with her usual skill. 
At last it was all ready for sewing ; then she took a 
needle and thread from her pocket, sat down, put a 
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thimble on her finger, and her hand flew backwards 
and forwards like lightning. 

All this was done in solemn silenca The only 
sounds to be heard were Uncle's heavy step across 
the floor, and the endless tick of our old clock, whbh 
never lost or gained a second throughout our joys or 
sorrows. Such is life ! Time as it marches on, nerer 
asks, "Are you sad ? Are you merry ? Do you lauga ? 
Do you weep ? Is it spring, autumn, or winter ? " It 
is ever going, going. The life of an old man oi a 
hundred is as little worth in the sight of Time, as 
those millions of motes we see dancing in a san- 
beam, beginning and ending their existence witli a 
single tick. Alas, alas, we are all poor insignificant 
creatures ! 

Towards noon, Elizabeth came in to lay the cloth. 
Uncle stopped in his walk, and said to her, "You 
must boil a small ham for to-morrow morning : 
Madame Th^rese is going away." 

The old servant looked at him, thunderstruck. 
** The Prussians claim her," he said, in a hoarse voice. 
" They have force on their side : we must submit." 

Then Elizabeth set down her plates on the table, 
and looking first at one and then at the other, she 
pulled her cap on her head, as if the news had put 
it crooked. Then she said, " Madame Th^r^se going 
away 1 Impossible : I cannot believe it" 




" I always (bought ihase 
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''I must^ my poor Elizabeth/' answered Madame 
Th^r^se, sadly. '' I must : I am a prisoner ; they are 
coming to look for me." 

" The Prussians ? " 

"Yes, the Prussians." 

Then the old woman said, with a voice choking 
with anger, " I always thought those Prussians were 
no great things ! They are a lot of villains, regular 
thieves ! To think of coming to attack an honest 
woman I If men had two grains of spirit they would 
never allow such a thing." 

" And what would you do ? " inquired Uncle, with 
a brightened face, for the old woman's indignation 
secretly pleased him. 

" What would I do ? why, I would load my horse- 
pistols 1 " cried Elizabeth. " I would tell them, from 
the window : ' Be ofif with you, robbers ! You had 
better not come in here, or it will be the worse for 
you.' And the first that came in at the door I would 
stretch him dead on the floor. Oh, the rascals ! " 

" Yes ! yes ! " said Uncle. " That is the right way to 
receive such people. But we are not the strongest." 

He began to walk up and down again, and Eliza- 
beth placed the dishes on the table, all in a tremble. 
Madame Th^r^se said nothing. 

The table being laid, we all ate our dinner in a very 
pensive frame of mind. No one spoke till the end 
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of the meal, when Uncle went to get a bottle of old 
Burgundy from the cellar. When he came back, he 
exclaimed sorrowfully, " Let us comfort our hearts a 
little, and fortify ourselves against this overwhelming 
grief. This old wine, Madame Th^rese, which has 
strengthened you, and which has cheered us all on 
many a happy day, still sparkles amongst us like a 
sunbeam, before your departure, and disperses for a 
few moments the gathering clouds." 

It was not till he had said this in a firm tone, 
that we felt our courage revive a little. But it soon 
disappeared again, when, speaking to Elizabeth, he 
told her to fetch a glass, to drink with Madame 
Th^rese. Then, when the poor old woman burst into 
tears, with her apron over her face, we all broke 
down and began to sob like children. 

"Well, well," said Uncle: "we have had a great 
deal of happiness together. — Life is the same all the 
world over. Seasons of joy quickly pass away, and 
sorrow lasts a long time. He who watches over us 
all from heaven, knows, however, that we do not 
deserve to suflFer thus, and that this sorrow i3 brought 
upon us by the wickedness of others. But He also 
knows that all real power is in His own hand ; and 
He could at once disperse our tears and make us 
happy, if it was His wilL Therefore He allows 
iniquity to triumph for a time, that in the end He 
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may make ample reparation. Let us then be calm, 
and put all our trust in God. To the health of 
Madame Th^r^se.^' 

And we all drank it, our cheeks still wet with 
tears. 

Elizabeth had grown rather quieter, on hearing 
Uncle speak of the power of God. She was a 
very religious person, and thought that things ought 
to be as they were, for our benefit in the world to 
come. Nevertheless she continued to curse the 
Prussians from the bottom of her heart, and to curse 
all people who in any way resembled them. 

After dinner, Uncle particularly charged the old 
servant to spread no reports in the village. Otherwise 
Eichter, and all the base people of Anstadt^ would 
come early to our house the next day, to see Madame 
Th^rfese's departure, and to glory over our humiliation. 
She quite understood him, and promised to hold her 
tongue. Then Uncle went out to see the molecatcher. 

I never left the house the whole afternoon. Madame 
Tb^r^e went on with her preparations for her journey. ' 
Elizabeth helped her, and was anxious to stuff her 
bag with a number of useless things, saying that 
people always wanted everything on a journey, and 
that they were often glad to find some little thing 
that they had stowed away in a comer. She added 
that she herself had been one day to Pirmasens, and 
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she really had beau so sorry that she had not taken 
her comb and hair-ribbons. 

Madame Ther^se smiled. 

"No, Elizabeth," she said : "you forget that I am 
not going in a carriage, and that all this will be on 
my back. Three good chemises, three pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, two pairs of shoes, and a few pairs of 
stockings, will be quite enough. At every halt we 
stop an hour or two near some fountain : then we wash 
our things. Did you never see soldiers wash clothes ? 
Dear me, how many times I have ! We French 
people like to be clean ; and we always are, though 
we have but a slender outfit." 

She appeared in a cheerful mood, and it was only 
when she spoke a few friendly words to Scipio, that 
her voice grew melancholy. I did not then know 
why ; but I knew it later, when Uncle came back. 

The day was getting on. It began to be dark about 
four o'clock. By this time, everything was ready. 
The bag hung on the wall, full of Madame 
Th^rfese's things. She sat down in the comer by the 
stove, silently drawing me to her knee. Elizabeth 
returned to the kitchen, to get supper ready, and 
from that time not a word passed between us. Doubt- 
less the " Cantiniere " was thinking of the future 
which awaited her, as a prisoner, in the middle of 
her other companions in misfortune, on the way to 
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Mayence. She said nothing ; but I felt her gentle 
breath on my cheek. 

We sat so for about half an hour, and it had 
grown quite dark ; when Uncle opened the door, 
saying, "Are you there, Madame Th^r^se?" 

"Yes, Doctor." 

" That is a good thing. I have seen my patients. 
I have given warning of what is coming to Koflfel, 
the molecatcher, and old Schmitt. All goes on well. 
They will come to take leave of you this evening." 

His voice was stronger. He went himself to the 
kitchen for a light, and his return seemed to cheer us 
both. " Fritz is a good boy," said he. " Now he is 
going to lose your good lessons, I hope he will try to 
read French by himself, and that he will always re- 
member that the true worth of any man consists in 
the amount of knowledge he possesses. Knowledge 
is the great thing after all." 

Then Madame Th^rese showed him every detail of 
her little bundle. She smiled ; and Uncle said, " The 
character of the French is a very happy one! In 
the midst of the greatest misfortunes, they still pre- 
serve their natural cheerfulness : their grief lasts but 
a few days. It is really a gift from God, and one 
which is much to be valued." 

But of all the events of that day, — a day never to 
be forgotten by me, because I then for the first time 
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saw those I loved best in trouble, — of all the events 
of that day, nothing moved me more than the follow- 
ing one. Madame Th^r^ suddenly said, a few 
minutes before supper, when I was quietly seated 
behind the stove, with Scipio's head on my knees, 
gazing into the gloom, "Doctor, I owe you much. 
However, I must yet ask you for something." 

« What is it, Madame Th^rfese 1 " 

"It is that you will keep my poor Scipio with you, 
that you will keep him in remembrance of me. Let 
him be Fritz's companion, as he has been mine, and 
do not let him go through all the new trials of my 
prisoner life." 

As she said that, I felt my heart swell, and my 
whole frame tremble with happiness and joy. I bent 
down on my little low chair before the stove. I took 
my Scipio: I drew him to me. I buried my two 
red hands in his thick fleecy hair, while a torrent of 
tears ran down my cheeks. It seemed to me that 
all the wealth of heaven and earth had been restored 
to me again. 

Uncle looked at me with amazement Doubtless 
he then understood what I had suffered at the thought 
of parting with Scipio. Instead of making any 
observations to Madame Th^r^se, about the sacrifice 
she was imposing upon herself, he simply said, "I 
accept Scipio, Madame Th^r^se. I accept your gift for 
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Fritz, in order that he may remember how much you 
have loved him. I trust he will never forget that 
you, in your trouble, left him this good faithful 
creature, as a mark of your affection, and that he 
was not only your own companion, but that he also 
belonged to your brother, little John, and that he 
may never forget him in his love for you." 

Then, turning to me, he said, *' Fritz, have you 
nothing to say to Madame Th6r^se ? " 

Then I got up, unable to speak a word through my 
sobs, and threw myself into the arms of that excel- 
lent woman. I kept near her for the rest of the 
evening, with my hand on her shoulder, looking at 
Scipio through my tears, and now and then touching 
him with the tips of my fingers, as an expression of 
my joy. 

It took some time to quiet ma When Madame 
Th^r&se kissed me, she said, ''This is a dear good 
child. He easily attaches himself to people : it is 
a good thing." This only made me cry still more. 
She smoothed the hair from my forehead, and seemed 
much affected. 

After supper, Kofifel, the molecatcher, and old 
Schmitt quietly came in, cap in hand. They told 
Madame Th^rise how very sorry they were that she 
was going away, and how angry they were with that 
rascal Bichter, who was suspected by every one of 
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having denounced her to the Prussians. He was the 
only i>eTson in the village who was capable of such 
a thing. 

We were all seated round the stove. Madame 
Th^rfese appeared touched by the sorrow of these 
kind people; but her firm, decided character never 
wavered an instant. 

" Listen, my friends," she said. " If the world was 
a bed of roses, and fuU of kind people, who stood 
up for justice and the rights of every one, what 
merit would there be in maintaining our principles ? 
It would hardly be worth the trouble of living ! 
Our lot is cast in times when great events are 
taking place, when people are fighting for the cause 
of liberty. At least, people wiU talk of us, and 
say that our life was not thrown away. All our 
sufferings, all our miseries, all the blood-shed in 
this war, will form a grand spectacle for generations 
yet unborn. All the bad people will look very 
foolish when they think that they tried to oppose 
us, and that we soon swept them away. But all 
truly great men will regret that they did not aid 
us in our undertaking. These are the facts of the 
case : so do not pity me. I am proud and happy 
to suffer for France, the representative of liberty, 
justice, and the rights of man. If you think we are 
defeated, you are mistaken. For one step lost yes- 
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terday, we shall make twenty steps forward to-morrow. 
And if it is only for a time that France represents 
the great cause we are defending, other nations will 
take her place, and carry on our work. Justice and 
liberty are immortal, and can never be destroyed by 
all the tyrants in the world. As for me, I am going 
to Mayence, perhaps to Prussia, escorted by Bruns- 
wick's soldiers. But remember what I have said. 
This Sepublican reverse is only for a time, and I am 
sure that before the end of the year they will come 
to deliver me." 

Thus spoke this high-spirited woman, with spark- 
ling eyes and smiling countenance. What cared she 
for miseries ? And we all thought, if the Bepublican 
women are like this, what must the men be ? 

Koffel grew pale with pleasure at hearing her 
speak thus. The molecatcher winked at Uncle, and 
said to him in a low voice, *'I knew all this long 
ago ; it is written in my book. These things must 
happen : it is written." 

Old Schmitt, having asked leave to light his pipe, 
puffed away, muttering between his teeth, " What a 
pity I am not twenty years younger I I would go emd 
serve along with these people ; that I would. See if 
I would not. What should prevent my becoming a 
General, like any one else. What a pity, to be sure I " 

The clock was on the stroke of nine, when Uncle 

R 
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said, — ^"It is getfciiig late, we must be off before day- 
light: I think we shall do well to go to bed." 

All rose, and seemed much affected, shaking hands 
as warmly as if they had been friends of many years 
standing, and promising never to forget each other. 
Koffel and Schmitt were the first to leave. The mole- 
catcher and Uncle had a private conversation together, 
on the door-3tep. The moon shone splendidly, the 
ground was white with snow, and the deep blue sky 
was spangled with stars. Madame Th^rese, Scipio, 
and I, went out to contemplate this magnificent scene, 
well fitted to teach us the smallness and vanity of all 
things here below, and to confound the mind of man 
by its illimitable greatness. 

Then the molecatcher went off, giving Uncle another 
squeeze of the hand. We saw him walking down the 
empty street as clearly as if it was daylight. At last 
he disappeared round the comer of Orties lane, and 
as the cold was very sharp, we all turned in, wishing 
each other good night. 

At the door of my room, Uncle kissed me, and said, 
in a strange voice, pressing me to his heart, " Fritz : 
work, work, and behave well, dear child." He went 
to his own room quite overcome. 

I could think of nothing but the happiness of 
keeping Scipio. Once safely in my room, I made 
him lie down at my feet^ between the feather bed 
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and the footboard. He lay there quite quietly, with 
his head between his paws. I felt his sides gently 
swelling at each breath he drew, and I would not 
have changed my lot with the Emperor of Germany. 
I could not sleep till past ten o'clock, thinking of 
my happiness. Uncle was walking about in his room. 
I heard him open his bureau, and then Hght the fire 
in his stove for the first time that winter. I thought 
perhaps he meant to sit up, and I ended by falling 
sound asleep. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



Earlj arriyal of a party of Prussian soldiers — ^they find the birds 
flown — ^ill-natured reports in the Tillage — ^perplexity of me and 
Elizabeth — ^the moleoatcher keeps up his spirits — at last a letter 
comes, explaining aU — ^battle of Froeschwiller described — ^the French 
battalion arrives at Anstadt in triumph — our joyful meeting — ^Uncle 
marries Madame Th^rSse, and all ends happily. 



Nine struck from the church clock, when I was 
awakened by a clanking of iron before our house, 
a sound of horses pawing the hard ground, and of 
voices talking at our door. I instantly thought that 
the Prussiaixs were come to take away Madame 
Therfese, and I heartily hoped that Uncle Jacob had 
not slept quite as long as I had. I went downstairs 
two minutes afterwards, and saw five or six hussars 
standing at the end of the alley wrapped in their 
peHsses, with their great sabre-taches hanging down 
to their stirrups, and their sabres in their hands. 
Their officer, a very thin, fair little man, with hollow 
cheeks and a patch of pink colour on each cheek- 
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bone, and large dark red moustaches, was sitting 
on a high black horse which stood right across 
the alley. Elizabeth, with a broom in her hand, 
was answering his questions, looking very much 
frightened. 

Further on stood a gaping crowd of people, jostling 
one another to hear what was going on. I noticed 
the molecatcher standing in the first rank, with his 
hands in his pockets. Mr. Bichter, also was there, 
smiling and grinning, and winking his eyes, like a 
triumphant old fox. Doubtless he came to enjoy 
Uncle's confusion. 

" So your master and the prisoner set off together 
this morning ? " said the officer. 

" Yes, Commandant," answered ElizabetL 

" At what o'clock did they start 1 " 

'^ Between five and six. Commandant. It was quite 
dark. I fastened the lantern to one of the sledge 
shafts myself." 

"You knew then that we were coming?" continued 
the officer, with a piercing glance. 

Elizabeth looked at the molecatcher, who came out 
of the circle, and answered for her without any hesi- 
tation. " By your leave, Commandant, I saw Doctor 
Jacob yesterday evening. He is a friend of mine. 
This poor old woman knows nothing about the matter. 
The doctor has been tired of the French woman for 
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some long time.* He was anxious to get rid of her, 
and took the first opportunity of doing so, as soon as 
he saw she could bear the journey." 

" But how did it happen that we did not meet 
them?'' exclaimed the Prussian ofiQcer, looking at 
the molecatcher from head to foot. 

" Oh, most likely you came by the valley, and the 
Doctor went by Waldeck and the mountain. There 
are more roads than one to Kaiserlautern." 

The officer made no answer, but jumped ofiF his 
horse, went into our house, pushed open the kitchen 
door, and appeared to look about right and left. 
Then he came out again, saying, as he swung himself 
into his saddle, " Come, we have done our business : 
we need not trouble ourselves further." 

He turned his horse toward the Golden Jar. His 
men followed him, and the crowd dispersed, chatting 
about these wonderful events. Richter seemed con- 
founded and indignant. Spick looked at us with an 
evil eye. These two went up the steps to the inn to- 
gether; and then Scipio, who had been standing on our 
staircase, came out and barked as loudly as he could. 

The hussars refreshed themselves at the Golden 
Jar. Then we saw them pass our house again in the 



* It is needless to say that the molecatcher here tells a great 
lie. Some think that anything is lawful in war. But a lie is a lie. 
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direction of Kaiserlautem ; and after that ^e heard 
no more of them. 

Elizabeth and I thought that Uncle would return 
at night. But as the day passed on, — then the next 
day, and the next, — without any tidings of him, you 
may imagine how uneasy we felt ! 

Scipio ran in and out of the house, smelling at the 
door every morning and evening, looking as if he 
wanted Madame Ther^se, and sniffing and whining in 
the most wretched way. We shared his misery, and 
began to fancy aU sorts of misfortunes had happened. 

Every evening the molecatcher came to see us, and 
said, ^'Fooh! nothing has happened. The Doctor 
wanted to look after Madame Th^r^se. He could not 
let her go with the prisoners; it would have been 
wrong and senseless. He will ask for an audience 
with Field-Marshal the Duke of Brunswick, and try 
to get her into the Kaiserlautem hospital All that 
would take a good deal of time. Make yourselves 
easy : he will come back all right." 

His words comforted us a little, and he seemed to 
take things very quietly. He smoked his pipe in the 
comer by the stove, with his legs stretched out before 
him, and a dreamy look on his face. 

Unfortunately, the forest-keeper, Eoedig, who lived 
in the woods on the road to Firmasens, where the 
French were then stationed, came to bring a report 
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to the Anstadt Mayoralty. Then, while he was 
stopping a few minutes at Spick's inn, he told him 
that Uncle Jacob had passed the forest-honse three 
days before, at eight o'clock in the morning ; and that 
he actually had stopped there a moment with Madame 
Th^r^se, to warm themselves, and to drink a glass of 
wine. He added, that Uncle appeared to be in good 
spirits, and had two long horse-pistols in his great-coat 
pockets. 

Then the report went abroad that Uncle Jacob had 
actually taken the prisoner back to the SepubUcans, 
instead of going to Kaiserlautem. Everybody said 
it was scandalous ! As for Bichter and Spick, they 
proclaimed everywhere that Uncle deserved to be 
shot, that it was perfectly abominable, and that his 
property must be confiscated. 

The molecatcher and KofTel answered that the 
Doctor no doubt had mistaken his way on account 
of the deep snow ; and that he had turned to the left 
of the mountain, when he ought to have gone to the 
right But unfortunately every one knew that Uncle 
Jacob knew every part of the country like any spy ; 
and eveiy day the general indignation increased. I 
could not go out without hearing my companions 
shouting that Uncle Jacob was a Jacobin. I was 
obliged to fight in his defence ; and, in spite of Scipio's 
help, I came home more than once with a bloody nose. 
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Elizabeth was always grieving over the reports of 
confiscation. "Only to think!" she said, clasping 
her hands : " only to think, at my age, to be obliged 
to pack up and leave a house where I have passed 
half my life." 

It was very sad. The molecatcher alone remained 
unmoved. " You are very silly to distress yourselves 
so much," said he. "I tell you again that Doctor 
Jacob is all right, and they will not take away any 
of his things. Keep quiet ; eat and sleep as usual ; 
and I will manage the rest" 

He gave a cunning wink, and always ended by 
saying, " My book mentions these things. Now they 
are being accomplished ; and everything will go on 
weU." 

In spite of his assurances, things grew worse and 
worse. At last the rabble of the village, excited by 
that rascal Bichter, began to come and shout under 
our windows ; when, one fine day, order was suddenly 
restored ! Towards evening, the molecatcher came in 
with a smiling countenance, and took his usual place, 
saying to Elizabeth, who was spinning, "Well, they 
have stopped their noise. No more confiscation. 
They are quiet enough now. Ha, ha, ha!" 

He said nothing more. But that night we heard 
a number of vehicles passing our house, and crowds 
of people marching up the street It was very unlike 
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the arrival of the Bepublicans. Nobody stopped: 
they kept on inarching, marching, marching past 
imceasingly. 

I could not sleep a wink, and Scipio growled 
every minute. At day-break, I looked out of the 
window, and I saw ten large waggons full of wounded, 
jolting over the stones in the distance. They be- 
longed to the Prussians. — ^Then came two or three 
cannons ; then a hundred hussars, cuirassiers, and dra- 
goons, pell-mell, in great disorder ; — then dismounted 
riders with knapsacks on their shoulders, covered 
with mud from top to toe. They all seemed very 
much vexed about something ; but they never stopped, 
they never entered a single house, and marched as if 
some dreadful Being was at their backs. The villagei-s 
stood on their doorsteps gazing mournfully after them. 

On the Birkenwald side we could see files of wag- 
gons, baggage, cavalry, and infantry, stretching far 
away to the wood. 

Later in the day we heard that it was Field- 
Marshal Brunswick's army beating a retreat, after 
the battle of Froeschwiller. It had passed through 
the village in a single night. That happened on the 
28th or 29th of December. I remember it well ; for 
early the next day the molecatcher and Koffel came 
to our house in a state of great excitement. They had 
had a letter from Uncle Jacob ; and the molecatcher 
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showing it to us, said, " Ha, ha, ha I now we shall go 
on aU right. The reign of justice and equality has 
begun. Just you listen to this." 

He sat down before our table, resting his elbows 
upon it. I stood near him, looking over his shoulder. 
Elizabeth, quite pale, listened behind ; and Koflfel, who 
stood with his back to the old cupboard, smiled and 
stroked his chin. They had read the letter two or 
three times before. The molecatcher almost knew it 
by heart. 

He then read as follows, stopping in his enthu- 
siasm now and then to look at us. 



*< Wiflsenbourg, the 8th day of Nivose, 

2nd year of the French Republic. 

"To the citizens, MolecatcJier and Koffel ; to the 
citizen Elizabeth; to the little citizen Fritz; health and 
fraternity, 

"First, the citizen Th^rese and I wish you joy, 
concord, and prosperity. 

"Be it known to you, that we are writing these 
few lines from Wissenbourg, in the midst of the 
triumphs of war. "We have driven the Prussians out 
of Froeschwiller, and we fell upon the Austrians at 
Geisberg like a thunder-bolt. 

" Thus pride and presumption receive their reward. 
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When people will not hear good reasons, they must 
be given better ones. But it is terrible to be driven 
to such extremities. Yes I it is terrible. 

"My dear ftiends, I have long trembled at the 
blindness of those in whose hands lie the destinies of 
old Germany. I have long grieved over their spirit of 
injustice and selfishness. I have often asked myseK 
if it was not my duty, as an honest man, to break 
off all connection with these haughty people, and to 
adopt the principles of justice, equality, and frater- 
nity, proclaimed by the French Revolution. AU this 
troubled me very much. A man naturally clings to 
the ideas which have been handed down to him by 
his father; and mental revolutions are not made 
easily. Nevertheless, I still hesitated. But when 
the Prussians, contrary to the rights of man, claimed 
the unfortunate prisoner whom I had taken into 
my house, I could stand it no longer. Instead of 
taking Madame Th^rese to Kaiserlautem, I resol- 
ved instantly to take her to Pirmasens. This, with 
God's help, I succeeded in doing, the day we left 
Anstadt. 

" By three in the afternoon of that day, we were in 

sight of the French out-posts. Then, as Madame 

Th^rese was looking at them, she heard the drums, 

and exclaimed, ' These are the French ! Doctor, you 

-•ve deceived me.* She threw herseK into my arms, 
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and burst into tears; and I began to weep myself^ 
for my feelings quite overcame me. 

''All along the road, as we entered Pirmasens, from 
the Three Houses Inn up to the New Temple Market- 
place, the soldiers kept shouting, 'Here is citizen 
Th^rfese ! ' They followed us ; and when we got out 
of the sledge, several of them embraced me, in the 
excess of their joy. Others shook me warmly by the 
hand. In short, they loaded me with honours. 

" But how can I tell you, my dear friends, about 
the meeting of Madame Th^rese and her little brother 
John ? Such scenes are more easily imagined than 
described. The oldest soldiers of the battalion, even 
Commandant DuchSne, who is by no means soft- 
hearted, turned away their heads, to hide their tears. 
I never in my life saw a more touching sight. Little 
John is a fine boy. He is very like my dear little 
Fritz ; so I love him dearly. 

"Wonderful things happened that day at Pir- 
masens. The Bepublicans were encamped round the 
town. General Hoche announced that they were to 
winter there, and that they must set to work and build 
huts for their quarters. But the soldiers refused : they 
preferred lodging in the houses. Then the General 
gave notice that all who refused to obey his orders 
should not be allowed to go to the battle. I 
was one of those who had to read this procla- 
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mation to the different companies. I afterwards 
saw General Hoche obliged to pardon the men be- 
fore the Prince's Palace ; for they were in the greatest 
despair. 

" When the General heard that an Anstadt doctor 
had restored citizen Th^r^e to the second battalion of 
the first brigade, I received orders, about eight o'clock, 
to go to his quarters at the Orangerie. He was sitting 
near a deal table, dressed like a plain captain, with 
two other citizens. These two, I afterwards heard, were 
Lacoste and Baudot, members of the Convention, — ^tall 
thin men, who looked at me veiy inquisitively. The 
General came forward to meet me. He is a dark 
man, with brown eyes, and hair parted in the middle. 
He stopped before me, and looked at me for a minute 
or two. When I remembered that this young man 
was the Commander of the Moselle army, I felt 
somewhat uneasy. But suddenly he held out his 
hand to me, saying, 'Doctor Wagner, I am much 
obliged to you for all you have done for citizen 
Th^rfese. You are a kind-hearted man.' 

" Then he brought me up to the table, on which 
lay a map, and asked me for information about the 
country. He asked in such an intelligent manner, 
that he really seemed to know more than I did Natu- 
rally I told him all I could ; and the two other men 
listened in silence. He ended by saying, ' Dr. Wagner, 
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I cannot ask you to serve in the Bepublican anny. 
Your nationality is an obstacle to that. But the first 
battalion of the second brigade has just lost its chief 
surgeon. Help us by taking his place. Our ambu- 
lance staff is incomplete : we have only young men to 
look after our wounded. I am happy to be able to give 
you this post of honour. Humanity knows no country. 
Here is your commission.' He wrote a few words on 
a paper at the end of the table, and again shook hands 
with me, saying, ' Doctor, I have a great regard for 
you.' After this, I left. 

"Madame Th^rfese was waiting for me outside; 
and when she heard that I was to be head of the 
ambulance staff of the first battalion, you can fancy 
how delighted she was ! 

" We all thought that we should stay at Pirmasens 
till the spring, and the hut-building was getting on 
very well. But a day or two afterwards, at ten 
o'clock at night, we suddenly got an order to march, 
without putting out the fires, or beating the roll-call, 
or sounding the trumpet, or making any noise. All 
Pirmasens was asleep. I had two horses allowed to 
me ; one of which I rode, and one I led. I was among 
the officers, near Commandant DuchSne. 

"We started, — some on horseback, the rest on foot, 
— ^mixed up with the artillery, baggage, and waggons, 
and flanked by the cavalry, — ^without moon or any- 
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thing to guide us. Now and then, when we came to 
a torn in the road, a horseman said, ' This way ! this 
way I ' Towards eleven o'clock, the moon rose. We 
were stirroimded by mountains, topped with snow. 
The men who were on foot, with their muskets on their 
shoulders, ran, to keep themselves warm. I was 
obliged to get off my horse two or three times : my 
fingers were so numb. Madame Therese, in her cart, 
covered with grey cloth, offered me her flask full 
of brandy. — ^The Captains too were often there, an- 
xious for a drink ; — and the soldiers came in their 
turns. 

"But we went steadily on without a halt. At 
last, towards six o'clock, when the pale sun began to 
brighten the sky, we reached Lembach, under the long 
woody slope of Steinfelz, about three-quarters of a 
league from Woerth. Then on all sides the order was 
given, ' Halt ! halt ! ' Those in the rear kept coming 
up. By half-past six the whole army was assembled 
in the valley, and they began to make soup. 

" General Hoche, whom I had seen ride past me with 
his two great Members of Convention, laughed, and 
seemed in capital spirits. He went into the last house 
in the village. The people were amazed to see us at that 
hour, just as the Anstadt people were when the Eepub- 
licans came. The houses here are so small and mise- 
rable that we were obliged to carry two tables outside. 
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Then the General held a council of war with his 
officers in the open air, while the troops cooked what- 
ever they could fini They halted just long enough 
to eat something, and to buckle on their knapsacks ; 
then they set off again in better order. 

"At eight o'clock, as we came out of the Eeichshofen 
valley, we saw the Prussians intrenched on the heights 
of Frceschwiller and Wcerth. They were more than 
twenty thousand strong, and their fortified lines rose 
one above another in tiers. 

" The whole army understood at once that we had 
made a forced march in order to surprise the Prussians 
alone, for the Austrians were four or five leagues from 
them, in the direction of Motter. I must confess, my 
dear friends, that the sight filled me with terror ! The 
more I looked, the more impossible it seemed to me 
that the French could ever gain the victory. For, to 
begin with, the Prussians were far more numerous 
than we were. Besides they had dug trenches, which 
were defended by palissades, behind which we could 
distinctly see the gunners crouching down by their 
cannons and watching us, while numberless files of 
bayonets extended on every side. 

The French, with their characteristic lightness of 

heart, did not think much of all this, and seemed in 

the highest spirits. The report being spread that 

General Hoche had just promised six hundred franca 

s 
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for eveiy piece of arfcilleiy taken &om the enemy, they 
laughed, and stuck their hats on one side, and looked 
at the cannons, exclaiming, ' It shall be done ! They 
shall be taken ! ' It made me shudder to see such 
indifference, and to hear these jokes. 

"As for the ambulance staff, and vehicles and 
empty baggage waggons to carry the wounded, we 
all stayed in the rear. To tell you the truth, I was 
not at aU sorry for this ! Madame Therese was thirty 
or forty paces before me. I placed myself near her, 
with my two assistants, one of whom had been an 
apothecary's boy at Landrecies, and the other a den- 
tist, and both were self-made surgeons. But they had 
already had some experience ; and these young men, 
with a little time and appUcation, may perhaps be- 
come something some day. Then Madame Therese 
kissed little John, who said Adieu ! and ran after the 
battalion. 

"The whole valley, right and left, was full of cavalry, 
ranged in order of battle. General Hoche, on his 
arrival, immediately chose a position for two batteries 
on the Beichshofen hiUs, and the infantry made a halt 
in the middle of the valley. There was a little more 
deliberation. Then the whole of the infantry formed in 
three columns : one went to the left, down the Ree- 
bach gorge ; and the two others shouldered arms, and 
marched straight against the Prussian intrenchments. 
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General Hoche and some officers stood on a little 
elevation on the left of the valley. 

" What followed, my dear friends, still seems to me a 
dream. No sooner had the two columns reached the 
foot of the slope, than a horrible crash, like a sort of 
dreadful cracking, was heard. Everything was covered 
with smoka The Prussians had just discharged their 
batteries. A minute afterwards, when the smoke had 
cleared away a little, we saw the French higher up on 
the slope. They had quickened their pace. Numbers 
of wounded men were left behind, some stretched on 
their faces, others in a sitting position, trying to get 
up. 

"The Prussians fired a second time. Then we heard 
the terrible cry of the Republicans, * Fix bayonets 1 ' 
and the whole mountain began to crackle like a char- 
coal fire when it is kicked. Nothing more could we 
see, because the wind blew the smoke upon us. It 
was impossible to speak to anyone, though only four 
paces off, for the noise of the firing. The men, and the 
cannon, all seemed to thunder and bellow together. 
On the slopes, our cavalry horses were neighing, and 
trying to make a rush. These animals are really 
savage. They like the danger ; and their riders had 
the greatest trouble to keep them back. 

"Now and then there was a hole in the smoke. 
Then we saw the BepubUcans clinging to the fortitica- 
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tions, like a swarm of ants. Some tried to break down 
the pallisades with the butt ends of their muskets. 
Others looked for some way by which they might force 
an entrance. The Commandants, on horseback, sword 
in hand, encouraged the men. On the other side, the 
Prussians were charging with their bayonets, firing 
their muskets into the confused crowd ; or using the 
great loading-rods of their cannon as clubs to knock 
our people down. It was frightful ! The next minute 
another puff of wind covered everything with smoke, 
and we could not tell how it would all end. 

" General Hoche kept sending first one officer and 
then another with fresh orders. They went off like 
the wind into the smoke, looking like shadows. But 
the battle was prolonged, and the Eepublicans were 
beginning to give way, when the General himseK 
rode down at full gallop. Ten minutes afterwards, the 
tune of the Marseillaise hymn was heard above all 
the tumult, and those who had fallen back returned 
to the charge with fresh spirit. 

"The second attack began with more fury than 
the first. The cannons still thundered and swept 
away files of men. All the Eepublicans advanced in 
a body, with Hoche in the middle of them. Our 
batteries also fired on the Prussians. What happened 
when the French again reached the pallisades, is 
impossible to describe. If Father Adam Schmitt 
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had been with us> he would have seen what might 
well be called a terrible battla The Prussians cer- 
tainly proved themselves worthy soldiers of the great 
Frederick. Bayonets were locked in bayonets. Some- 
times one side, sometimes the other seemed to be 
getting the best of it 

•' But what decided the victory for the Eepublicans, 
was the arrival of their third column on the heights 
to the left of the intrenchments. It had gone round 
Beebach, and came out of the wood at a quick march. 
Then the Prussians were obliged to abandon their 
position. Being attacked on both sides at once, they 
beat a retreat, leaving eighteen pieces of cannon, 
twenty-four baggage waggons, and their intrenchments 
full of dead and wounded. They drew off in the di- 
rection of Woerth ; and then our dragoons and hussars, 
no longer able to restrain their impatience, rushed 
forward like a wall tumbling down, and set off at 
full gallop. We heard the same evening that they 
had taken twelve hundred prisoners and six cannons. 

" Such, my dear friends, was what may now be cal- 
led the battle of Woerth and Froesch wilier. The news 
of it ought to have reached you by this tima It 
certainly will never be forgotten by ma 

" Since that I have seen nothing new. But what 
work we have had ! Night and day we have been 
cutting, slashing, operating, amputating, and extract- 
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ing bullets. Our ambulances are fall of wounded. 
It is a monmfal spectacle. 

** However, the day after the victory, the army 
pushed forward. Fonr days after, we heard that the 
members of Convention, Lacoste and Bandot, having 
discovered that the rivalry which existed between 
Hoche and Pichegni was damaging the Bepublican 
interests, had given the sole command to Hoche. He, 
finding himself at the head of the two armies of the 
Shine and the Moselle, did not lose an instant in 
making good nse of his position. Attacking Wnrmser 
on the Wissembonrg lines he defeated him completely, 
and di*ove him back to Greisbeig. At this very hour, 
the Prussians are retreating to Mayence, the Aus- 
trians to Gemersheim, and the Bepublican territoiy is 
rid of all its enemies. 

"As for me, I am now at Wissembourg, perfectly 
overdone with work. Madame Th^r^se, little John, 
and the remains of the first battalion occupy the mar- 
ket-place, and the army is marching upon Landau, 
whose happy deliverance will be the admiration of 
future ages. 

"Very soon, my dear friends, we shall follow the 
army. We shall pass through Anstadt, crowned with 
palms of victory. Once more we shall be able to 
press you to our hearts, and with you we shall cele- 
brate the triumph of justice and liberty. 
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** Oh, beloved liberty ! May the thought of it kindle 
in our hearts that sacred fire, which in ancient days 
burned in the breasts of so many heroes, and raise 
up among us generations of men who shall resemble 
theml May the heart of every citizen bound as 
he hears of liberty I May the love of liberty inspire 
the meditations of the sage, rouse the courageous to 
heroic actions, animate the warrior with heavenly en- 
thusiasm 1 May all the tyrants who are now dividing 
the nations by their oppression, disappear from the 
face of the earth, and may holy fraternity unite all 
the nations of the earth into one great family 1 

"With these vows and hopes, and every affectionate 
remembrance from kind Madame Th^rese, little John, 
and myself 

'' I remain, your sincere friend, 

" Jacob Wagner. 

''P.S. Little John begs his friend to take great 
care of Scipio." 

We were all extremely delighted with Uncle Jacob's 
letter, and you can imagine how impatiently we now 
awaited the arrival of the first battalion. 

Beally, when I look back on this period of my life, 
it quite seems as if my head was turned Every day 
brought us fresh tidings. After the occupation of Wis- 
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sembonig^ came the raising of the siege of Landau, — 
then the taking of Lanterbourg, — ^next the taMng of 
Kaiserlautem, — ^then the occupation of Spires, where 
the French found a great deal of plunder, which 
General Hoche sent to Landau, as an indemnification 
to the inhabitants for the losses they hcul sustained. 

The people of Anstadt were now as ready to show 
us honour, as they had previously been to abuse us. 
They even talked of making Kofifel one of the munici- 
pal council, and of conferring the office of burgomaster 
upon the molecatcher. It was impossible to say why. 
No one ever dreamed of such a thing before. But the 
report got wind that we were going to become French 
again, — that we had been French fifteen hundred 
years before, — ^and that it was quite disgraceful that 
we had been so long kept in a state of bondage ! 

Eichter sought safety in flight, knowing pretty well 
what sort of fate he might expect. As for Joseph 
Spick, he never left his house. 

Every day the people who lived in the main street 
looked towards the hills, to see if the real defenders of 
their country were coming. Unfortunately, most of 
the French went straight from Wissembourg to May- 
ence, leaving Anstadt on their left. A few stragglers 
came by, who took a short cut over the Bouigerwald. 
We began to be quite in despair, thinking that our 
battalion would never come at aU ; when, one after- 
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noon, the molecatcher came in» quite out of breath 
shouting, " Here they are ! Here they are ! " 

He was returning from the fields, with his pick 
on his shoulder, and he had seen in the distance a 
crowd of soldiers on the high road. The whole vil- 
lage knew the news already : every one came out I 
was no longer able to restrain my enthusia,sm, and ran 
off to meet our battalion, with Hans Aden and Frank 
Sepel, whom I met on my way. The sun shone ; 
the snow was melting ; splashes of mud flew about us 
like shells, at each step we took ; but what cared we 
for that? For full half an hour, we ran full pelt. 
Half the village, — men, women, and children, — fol- 
lowed us, shouting, " Here they come 1 They are 
coming ! " People change their opinions wonderfully 
easily. Every one was now on the Eepublican side. 

Once on the Birkenwald hill, — Hans Aden, Frank 
Sepel, and I, — at last we saw our battalion coming 
along one side of it, with their knapsacks on their 
backs, their muskets on their shoulders, and the 
officers marching behind the companies. They came 
on, whistling and chatting, as soldiers will do. One 
stopped to Ught his pipe, another hoisted his knap- 
sack to his shoulder. We heard merry voices and 
shouts of laughter. The French are always merry on 
a march. They have always some story or joke going 
on, to keep up their spirits. 
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I had no eyes for any one in the crowd but Uncle 
Jacob and Madame Th^r^e. It took me some time 
to spy them out, in the rear of the battalion. At 
last, I saw Uncle He was riding behind, on BappeL 
I had some trouble in recognising him ; for he wore 
a laige Bepublican hat, a coat turned up wifch red, 
and a long sword in a steel scabbard, which made a 
wonderful difference in his appearance. He looked 
so much bigger too ! But I knew him again for all 
that; and so I did Madame Th^rese, in her cloth- 
covered cart, wearing the same hat and the same 
neck-handkerchief Her cheeks were rosy, and her 
eyes sparkled. Uncle was riding by her, and they 
were chatting together. 

I also recognised little John, whom I had only seen 
once before. He was marching along, with a laige 
strap across his chest, ornamented with his drum- 
sticks. His arms were covered with strips of gold 
lace, and his sword was dangling about his legs. Then 
I saw the Commandant, and Sergeant Lafleche, and 
the Captain who I had taken up into our granary, and 
all the soldiers. I seemed to know them all as well 
as if I was in a large family party, and I was also 
pleased to see the flag covered with an oil-cloth case. 

I rushed through the crowd. Hans Aden and Frank 
Sepel had alreculy found friends. I pushed on till I 
was within thirty paces of the cart, and I was going 
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to call, "Uncle! Uncle!" when Madame Th^r^se, 
happening to lean forward at that moment, joyfully 
exclaimed, " Here is Scipio ! " 

The same instant, Scipio, whom I had entirely for- 
gotten, jumped into the cart, wild and muddy. 

Little John cried out, "Scipio!" And the good 
dog, after having passed his great moustaches two or 
three times over Madame Ther^se's cheeks, jumped 
down again, and began to dance round little John, 
barking for joy, and behaving as if he was crazy. 

The whole battalion began to call to him, — "Scipio ! 
Here, Scipio ! Scipio ! " 

Uncle had just caught sight of me, and held out 
his hand from his horse. I caught hold of his leg. 
He lifted me up and kissed me. I saw that he was 
weeping, and it touched me. He took me at once to 
Madame Th^rfese, who took me into her cart> saying, 
" How do you do, Fritz ? " 

She seemed very happy, and kissed me, with tears 
in her eyes. 

The molecatcher and Eoffel came up almost at the 
same time, shaking hands most warmly with Uncle. 
Then the other village people met us, and were soon 
mingled pell-mell with the soldiers, who triumphantly 
gave their muskets and knapsacks to the men to 
carry, and shouted out compliments to the women. 

It was a regular scene of confusion and excitement. 
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Everybody fraternized. But little John and I still 
seemed to be the happiest of them alL 

"Kiss little John," said Uncle to me. 

" Kiss Fritz," said Madame Therfese to her brother. 

And we kissed, looking rather amazed at one another. 

" 1 like him," said little John. " He looks as if he 
was a good boy." 

" I like you, too," said I, in French, — quite proud of 
being able to speak in that language. And we walked 
together, arm in arm, while Uncle Jacob and Madame 
Therese smiled at each other. The Commandant 
also held out his hand to me, saying, " Well, Doctor 
Wagner, here is your defender. How are you, my 
fine feUow ? " 

" Very well, thank you. Commandant." 

"ThaVsaU right." 

By this time we had reached the outskirts of the 
village. Then they stopped a few minutes, to get in 
order again. Little John got his drum ready, and the 
Commandant having given the word, "Forward! 
March ! " the drums sounded. 

We went down the main street, all marching in 
step, feeling very proud of our grand entry. All the 
old men and women who could not come out were at 
their windows, pointing at Uncle Jacob, who 
rode in the most dignified manner behind the Com- 
mandant^ between his two assistants. I particularly 
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noticed Father Schmitt, standing at the door of his 
cottage. He drew himself up, and looked at us all 
with great interest. 

At the Fountain market-place the Commandant 
cried, "Haiti" The soldiers piled arms, and broke 
up. Some went right and some left. Every villager 
wished to have a soldier quartered at his house. AU 
wanted to rejoice over the triumph of the one and 
indivisible Bepublic. But these merry-hearted French, 
I observed, knew how to choose the quarters where 
they were most comfortable. 

The Commandant came with us. Old Elizabeth 
was already at the door, with her two hands raised to 
heaven, exclaiming, " Oh, Madame Thdrese ! Oh, 
Doctor ! " 

This caused fresh shouts of joy, and more em- 
bracings. Then we went in and sat down to a feast 
of ham, sausages, and toasted cheese, washed down 
by plenty of white wine and old Burgundy. KoflFel, 
the molecatcher, the Commandant, Madame Th^rese, 
Uncle Jacob, little John and I, made up the party. 
You can imagine how we ate, and how jolly we all 
were! 

All that day the first battalion stayed with us. 
Then it was obliged to go on, for its winter quarters 
were at Hacmatt, two short leagues from Anstadt. 
Uncle remained at home, and left off wearing his 
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great sword and hat But from that time till spring 
came, scarcely a day passed without his going over to 
Hacmatt He really thought of nothing else. 

Every now and then Madame Th^rese and little 
John came to see us. We laughed and talked, and 
had great fun together. 

There is little more to tell. In the spring-time, 
when the lark began to sing, we heard one day that 
the first battalion was going to start for La Vendue. 
Uncle turned quite pale at the news, ran to the 
stable, mounted Bappel, and went off at full gaUop, 
bareheaded, having quite forgotten to put on his cap. 

What happened at Hacmatt I cannot exactly say. 
AU I know is, that Uncle came back nezt day, with 
Madame Therese and little John, looking as proud as 
a king, and we had a grand wedding at our house, 
with great embracings and rejoicings. In about a 
week's time. Commandant DuchSne, and all the cap- 
tains of the battalion came to see us. On that day, 
there were still greater rejoicings. Madame Therese 
and Uncle went to the Mayoralty, followed by a 
long stream of happy companions. The molecatcher, 
who had been nominated burgomaster at the general 
election, was waiting for us, wearing his tricoloured 
scarf He wrote the names of Uncle and Madame 
Therese, as husband and wife, in a large register list, 
to the great satisfaction of all present From that 
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time forth little John had a father, and I had a good 
mother, whom I can never remember without shed- 
ding tears. 

I could tell you a great deal more; but this is 
enough for the present. If it please God, perhaps we 
may go on with this stoiy some day. It ends, like all 
others, in white hairs, and leave-takings of those we 
love best in the world. 
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—4 A Happy Christmas— 4 Little Things ; or, if yoa will Take Care of 
the Pence, the Poands will Take Care of themselves— 6 Becolleotions of 
the International— 7 Lather: How he became Lather the Beformer— 
8 Two are better than One— Gossip— 10 Beligioas Belief; or, How far 
it is Bight to Think for Onrselves— 11 Working Men and their Difflool. 
ties— 12 Castle Bailding. 



"WHiLIAM HUNT AND OOMFANY, 



BY THE REV. C. D. MAESTON, M.A., 

RtOar o/Keradl, Mcmekeater. 

Manual on the Inspiration of Scripture, 

Fcap 8va Qoth, 28. 6d. 

FwndameTUal Truths : 

Papero on Important Doctrines. F'cap ,8vo. . Cloth boards, 
l8.6d. 

The Four Gospels : their Diversity and ffamumy, 

Fcap Svo. 2b. 



Thoughts Suggested and Arrested, 

ISmo. Extra cloth boards. Is. 

The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple, 

An Exposition of Luke ii. 46 — 51. Based upon, and ex- 
planatory o£, Holman Hunt's great Sacred Pictnre. By 
the Bey. Bichard Glover, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Dover. Crown 8va, 4&, ; gQt edges, 4b. 6d. 

The Religion of Redemption ; 

or, the Doctrine of Man's Bain and Christ's Salvation, 
Defined and Defended. A Contribntion to the Frelimi- 
naiies of Christian Apology. By R. W. MonseD, RA., 
late Pastor of the Tree Church of Neofchatel, Switzer- 
land. Second Edition. With life of the Author by the 
Bev. J. B. Heard, M.A. 1 vol 8va, lOs. 



HOLLES STEEET, OAYENDISH 8QXTABE. 



Sacred Odes, 

Original and Translated. On divers Subjects. By Edward 
Massie, M.A., of Wadliam College, Oxford. F'cap 8vo. 
Toned paper, 152pp. Extra doth, ds. VoL II., 38. 6d. 

Natwre and Art, 

With " In Memoriam " and other Poems. By B.. J. Evan- 
son, Esq., M.D., Torquay. Crown 8vo.* fSxtra binding. 



FamMy Demotion. 

Original and Compiled. Arranged for One Month, with 
Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Eev. Fielding Ould, 
M.A., Hector of Tattenhall, Cheidiire. 4b. 6d. 

Baptism; 

its Institutions, its Privileges, and its Eesponsibilities. 
By the Bev. J. H. Titcomb, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Stephen's, South Lamlseth. Crown 8vo. 310pp. 4b. 6d. 

The Christian Life. 

Viewed under some of its more Practical Aspects. By 
Emilius Bayley, B.D., Incumbent of St. John's Padding- 
ton : late Bector of St. Qeorge's, Bloomsbury, and Rural 
Dean. F'cap Svo., extra doth, 3s. ; Gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 



Songs in Suffering. 

or, the Voice of Trust and Praise in Sickness and Sorrow. 
By the Bev. W. 0. Purton, B.A., Bector of Coombe. F'cap 
Svo., cloth boards, 3s. ; doth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 



WILLIAH HTTirr AND OOMFAKY, 



TheChmce. 

Five Lectures on Confirmation. By Emilias Bayky, B.D., 
Incumbent of St. John's Faddington, late Rector of St. 
Oeoige's, Bloomsbnry. limp Cloth, Is. ; extra doth, gilt 
edges, Is. 6d. 

The Cihoioe: its Katme— TbB Ghoioe: its HinclranceB— The Cihoioe: 
its Helpe— The Cihoioe : its Blcimednea*— The Ghoioe : its "WitasiBa, 

Beadingafor Visitors to Workhouses and Hospitals. 

Intended chiefly for the Sick and Aged. By Lonisa Twining. 
Dedicated to Mrs. Tait^ the Palace^ Fulluun. Crown 8yo. 
Extra doth, 6s. 



Suggestive Thoughts; 

• ^^ 

or, Ten Minutes Daily with Christian Anthers, English 
and French. Sdected, translated, and arranged by Mrs. 
Money (n6e de Bourbd). With Introdaction by Dr. 
Norman Madeod. Price 4s. 6d. Antique boards. 



Hynm Booh for the Sick, 

in large type^ with texts of Scripture, compiled by the 
Rev. W. 0. Purton, B.A., Rector of Coombe, Sussex. 
Author of "Trust in Trial,'' <* Songs m Suffering," eta 
limp doth. Is. Paper, 6d. 

The Bock, 

and other Short Lectures on Passages of Holy Scripture. 
By Miss Hasdl, Dalemaan; Author of "Saturday After- 
noons," and of "Sunday Evenings." Dedicated to Sir 
G^rge Musgrave, of Edenhall, Bart F'cap 8vo., 2s. ; 
extra binding; 2s. 6d. 



H0LLE8 8TBEBT, CAVENDISH SQTTABB. 



A Na/rrcUive of the Conversion of a Cfhdnese 

FhyncuuL Compiled from JonmalB and Letters of Mission- 
aries of the Church Missionary Society at Kingpo, and one 
of their Catechists. By the Rev. Henry Moiile, M.A., 
Vicar of Fordington. DemySvo. Sewed. Is. 

Sketches of the Poor, 

By a Retired Guardian. The Blind Girl— The Brass- 
Founder — The Surgeon's Daughter — ^The Orphans — The 
Gardener-— The Lunatic Asylum— The Collier— The Forged 
Bill— The Road-Side Stations of Life. Post Sto. 2s. 6d. 



The Seven Cries from Calvary. 

or, Meditations on our Lord's Speeches on the Cross. By 
the Rev. William Bramley-Moore, M.A., Incumbent of 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. Crown 8vo. ds. 



Lectures delivered at St AnrCs, Manchester. 

under the auspices of the « Manchester Church Associa- 
tion." Complete in one voL Demy 8vo. Cloth, ds. 

Naaman. 

Twenty-one Short Chapters on the Story of Kaaman the 
Syrian. By Charles H. Bingham, M.A., Incumbent of 
Ramsey, Huntingdonshire. 2s. 

Mind Yowr Rvibrics ; 

or, What are the Directions of the Church on Points of 
Ritualism? By James Bardsley, M.A., Rector of St. 
Ann's, Manchester. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 



WILLIAM HUNT AlTD OOMFANY. 



WUMn the Veil; 

or, Saggestions for Daily Prayer. By tHe Rev. Charles 
G. Baekerville, B.A., late Chaplain of the Bath Peniten- 
tiary, limp-doth, 8d. 

Hymns wnd Thov^hts in Verse: 

EepeciaUy for Seasons of Bereavement and Sorrow. By 
E. A. W. With an Introdnction by the Bev. Horatins Bonar, 
D.D. In limp doth, Is. 6d. 



The Christian Advocate and Bemew. 

Edited by the Bev. Edward Gaxbett, M.A. Published 
Monthly. Is. 

The Home Visitor, 

A Monthly Magazine of Bible and Chnrch of England 
Teaching. Dlnstrated with many Engravings. Vols. L, ii, 
iii, First Series. Vols, i, ii, Second Series. Cloth boards, 
2s. each. Limp doth, Is. 6d. 

On/r Ovm Fireside : 

An Illustrated Magazine of Home Literature. Edited by 
the Bev. Charles Bullock, Bector of St. Nicholas, Wor- 
cester, Author of "The Way Home." Sixth year of 
publication. Vols, i., ii, iii., each, 78. 6d. Published 
Monthly, 6d. 



Catalogues in detail qf Tracts and Books suitable for Parochial 
Distribution^ also on Baptism, Confirmation^ and the LordCs Supper , to 
he obtained on application to WiUiam Hunt and Compemy, 23, HoUet 
Street, Cavendish S^fuare, London. W, 
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